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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_~>—_—_ 
ARLIAMENT was opened on Thursday, with the usual 
ceremonies, the Speech from the Throne being read by the 
Lord Chancellor. It was, on the whole, pacific. Her Majesty 
describes recent attempts at negotiation, and hopes that they 
will lead to a termination of the war; admits that neither belli- 
gerent has hitherto violated the conditions on which her neu- 
trality is founded, and promises that her attitude will continue 
the same; but ‘‘she cannot conceal from herself that should 
hostilities unfortunately be prolonged, some unexpected 
occurrence may render it incumbent on her to adopt measures 
of precaution.” Such measures require adequate preparation, 
and her Majesty trusts to the liberality of Parliament. 
The Queen then refers to the famine in Southern India, promising 
precautions for the future, and mentions a series of local measures, 
such as the reform of county government, the prevention of cattle 
disease, the consolidation of the law respecting indictable offences, 
Irish intermediate education, and the Grand Jury law, and Scot- 
tish roads and bridges.. The speech was considered in the City 
slightly unfavourable to peace, and sent down the Funds one- 
quarter per cent. 


In the House of Lords the Address was moved by Lord Wharn- 
cliffe in a long-winded and dull speech, and seconded by the Earl of 
Loudoun in a few words of no particular meaning; after which 
Lord Granville, in a speech of great neatness, pressed home 
inquiries to which he got no answer,—whether the assurances 
received from Russia, in answer to Lord Derby’s despatch on 
British interests, —which were pronounced satisfactory at first,— 
had lately lost their force ; if so, through what events or state- 
ments ; and if not, why Parliament had been summoned together 
in a hurry to provide against ‘‘ unexpected ” occurrences, which, 
of course, being unexpected, might have happened at any time. Lord 
Granville also pressed home the question whether it was advisable 
by a small increase of the material strength of the country to 
waste the great moral strength which strict neutrality alone 
really gives. He also asked whether or not the British Govern- 
ment know of any understanding of Russia with Germany and 
Austria as to the limits beyond which Russia must not go. If 
they do, that is a security for British interests which far 
exceeds in value any small addition to our material resources. 
But Lord Granville evidently fears that our diplomatists have not 
got any information on this subject, and thinks that if it be 
so, it is very serious evidence of our diplomatic helplessness 
and isolation. 








Lord Beaconsfield's reply was constrained, and was evidently 
composed for a very different occasion than that which Lord 
Granville’s keen but modest questions had made for him. Till 
Lord Granville interrupted him, to explain, there was no sign 
of the old fire; but after that he lighted up and quizzed Lord 
Granville for talking rhetoric, and counting all ‘‘ the cardinal 
virtues ” as ‘‘ British interests,” instead of using the phrase in the 
Obvious and natural sense. He evaded all the questions, re- 
citing a number of cases in which our action had been quite 
isolated to prove that we are not isolated, and then launched 
into an eloquent vision of how we might foil conquering ambi- 


tion again, as we did at the beginning of this century, if any 
over-insolent Power ventures to adopt a policy inconsistent with 
“public liberty and national independence.” This brought up 
the Duke of Argyll, who in a most masterly speech showed it to 
be the truest interest of this country to put an end to that great 
calamity both in Europe and in Asia called Ottoman rule; and 
pointed out that it is no interest of this country,—but the very 
reverse,—to keep in charge of Constantinople, and established 
on the Bosphorus and Dardanelles, a Power which after defeat 
and reduction by Russia, would be the mere vassal of Russia. 
The Marquis of Salisbury closed the debate in a brief and very 
pacific speech, in which he testified with extreme warmth to the 
almost ‘tormenting desire for peace" evinced by the Czar, and 
assured the Lords that if it were possible to ask for a secret 
Session, he could satisfy them that we were not isolated in our 
diplomacy or forced to act alone. He maintained, however, 
that the war itself is a far greater evil than any of the chronic 
and cruel oppressions which caused the war. And he challenged 
Parliament either to give its implicit confidence to the Govern- 
ment, and so enable it to act with force in these great issues, or 
to replace it with one in which it could place implicit confidence. 
An easy challenge :—but how feel confidence in a body whose 
head is at war with its members? And how withdraw it, when 
the members on every conspicuous and public occasion get the 
victory over the head ? 


In the Commons, after Mr. Wilbraham Egerton had moved, 
and Mr. Tennant seconded the Address, the debate was confined 
to Lord Hartington, Sir Stafford Northcote, and Mr. Gladstone, 
the rest of the evening being taken up by the Irish Members who 
wanted Home-rule. Lord Hartington’s was a quiet but dignified 
speech, in which, while disclaiming any regret that Parliament 
had been called together, he expressed his difficulty in - 
prehending what had occurred since the prorogati to 
create a new situation. He thought the paragraph about 
precautions cruel to the Turks, whom it would encourage in 
resistance, and deprecated war at the present moment, or the 
grant of means to prepare for war, in the strongest terms. Mr. 
Gladstone, whose speech was a short one, entirely coincided with 
Lord Hartington on this point, and following Sir Stafford North- 
cote as he did, he endeavoured to nail him to his declaration that 
the Government were not asking for money now. Both speakers 
considered the real discussion postponed, but both intimated that 
as yet there was no ground for alarm in the proceedings of 
Russia. 


Sir Stafford Northcote, who spoke between Lord Hartington 
and Mr, Gladstone, affirmed and reaffirmed that the policy of 
Government was peaceful. Parliament had been summoned 
because it would be possible for Government, with its support, 
to facilitate the close of the war, and its counsel might be in. 
dispensable when we knew, as we did not yet know, the 
Russian conditions of peace. No peace which affected 
arrangements to which the European Governments were 
parties could be made without their consent. It was 
‘‘needful therefore to maintain an attitude of watchful- 
ness and reserve.” Her Majesty's Government did not 
intend, however, to ask for immediate supplies, but he must “ re- 
mind the House that it may well become the duty of the Govern- 
ment to put themselves in a position to take the measures of pre- 
caution that may become necessary.” Sir Stafford did not defend 
the Tory Press, which might, he admitted, occasionally misrepre- 
sent the Government, but declared that those who perpetually 
accused the Government of a set determination to drag the 
country into war did ten times as much mischief. They en- 
couraged the Turks to believe that there was a strong war party 
in Great Britain. 


Up to Friday evening no authentic intelligence had reached 
the public as to the Russian conditions of peace. It is certain, 


however, that they have been forwarded to the Grand Duke 





Nicholas as commander-in-chief of the army, and that he will 
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communicate them to the Turkish envoys either at Kezanlik or 
at some place between Philippopolis and Adrianople. It is pro- 
bable that the communication will be made by this evening, and 
that the terms will be known in London on Sunday or Monday. 
It is not believed that the Turkish envoys have power to accede 
to them without reference to Constantinople, and it is doubtfal 
whether, in the present state of the South Turkish railway lines, the 
communication between the Sultan and his messengers will not be 
delayed. It is most probable, however, that before our next 
issue appears the world will be aware, in some rough way, whether 
the war is to go on, whether peace is as yet possible, and whether 
peace will or will not be accompanied by the assemblage of a 
European Conference to discuss such of the points as are decided 
to be international. 

The Russians publish nothing of what is going on south of the 
Balkans, and the Turks exaggerate all events, but it seems certain 
that Suleiman Pasha is retreating towards Philippopolis, that he 
turned at bay at Tatar-Bazardjik, and that he was beaten and 
compelled to continue his flight. If the Russians, as is stated, 
are also at Tchirpan, Philippopolis may be taken before he can 
arrive there, in which event he will be forced to surrender, with 
his whole force. He would be enclosed between General Gourko’s 
force, which is pursuing him, and General Mirsky’s, which from 
Kezanlik, through Tchirpan, is out-racing him. It is rumoured 
in Constantinople, according to some telegrams, that a catastrophe 
has already occurred, and that Suleiman is a prisoner; but Con- 
stantinople is on the verge of a panic, and a bad interpretation 
is placed on everything. 

Lord Stratford de Redcliffe published on Thursday a letter to 
the Times upon the terms of peace to be demanded by Russia, 
He writes temperately, but from a diplomatist’s point of view, 
holding all manner of documents sacred which have been disre- 
garded by the Turks and torn up by the war. He believes that 
all the frontier provinces of Turkey must have autonomy, but 
would give North Bulgaria to Roumania, and allow South Bulgaria 
just sufficient autonomy to relieve it from Mussulman misgovern- 
ment, Servia and Montenegroalso, he admits, must obtain territory, 
and ‘‘an expression of blame or a passing remonstrance is the 
very utmost that a sense of justice could reasonably prescribe to 
Great Britain.” He considers that Russia will claim compensa- 
tion, and as she cannot have money, that she may demand con- 
siderable territory in Armenia. He doubts if this acquisition 
would enable her to threaten the British route to India, but 
suggests that the Emperor could not reasonably or justly ask so 
much, because he is bound by treaty to respect the territorial 
integrity and independence of the Ottoman Empire. Surely that 
argument is feeble to the verge of absurdity. The very reason of 
the war is that the Ottoman Empire has become, or rather has 
remained, an evil to the world, which ought to cease, if possible 
utterly,—if not, as nearly utterly as it is practicable to arrange. 





The Pope refused to allow the priests serving in the Basilicas 
to repeat prayers for Victor Emanuel under the form,— 
‘*Pro Rege nostro,” alleging that to do so would be to 
sanction the extinction of the Temporal Power. The funeral 
services for the King were therefore performed on Thursday 
in the Panthedn, where, however, they were authorised by the 
Pope without conditions. The ceremonial was attended by 
immense crowds—it is said 150,000 persons—delegated from 
all parts of Italy. In Turin the gricf for the great Piedmontese 
has been especially deep, and Mgr. Gastaldi, the Archbishop, 
pronounced a warm eulogium on him as the father of his people, 
—an eulogiam, however, in which he made no allusion to his 
career, but spoke of him throughout as if still King of Piedmont. 
He, however, either by accident or on purpose, designated the 
new King ‘‘ Humbert I.,” which, except as King of Italy, he 
certainly is not. The Pope’s blessing appears to have re- 
moved any temptation the ecclesiastics may have felt to improve 
the occasion by denouncing the late King, and to have sanctioned 
religious mourning everywhere except in London, where Car- 
dinal Manning has prohibited commemorative services. 


The meeting of Parliament has taken the interest out of most of 
the public meetings of the week, and the speeches of Members to 
their constituents, but we must mention the great workmen’s 
meeting at Exeter Hall on Wednesday. It was so numerously 
attended, that half those who wished for entrance were compelled 
to hold a supplementary meeting in Trafalgar Square. The 
meeting was addressed by Mr. Mundella in a most decided 
speech, in which he denounced the idea of England being 
dragged into this cruel war, and described Lord Car- 


narvon as the watch-dog in the Cabinet, and carrieg 
with enthusiastic unanimity the following resolution :—« 'That 


an European war, especially for the support of a Government 
which has been proved by the experience of centuries to be cruel 

corrupt, and oppressive, and the upholder of slavery and the 
slave-trade ; believes that no true British interests are likely to 
be imperilled by the overthrow of such a Government, and wil} 
sustain to the utmost of its power those honest and upright 
statesmen in the Cabinet who are sincerely in favour of neutrality.” 
Be it observed, these workmen were Londoners, and that it ig 
only in London that any serious doubt as to workmen’s opinion 
on this war still lingers. 


Mr. G. O. Trevelyan, in the course of a very masterly speech— 
repeating arguments for our neutrality, which can never be too 
much popularised, and which no one has put better than Mr. Tre. 
velyan—delivered to his constituents in the Border Boroughs on 
Friday week, described the present Prime Minister as a sort of 
‘“* Brummagem Chatham,” whose political fire-works they could 
not enjoy gratis. They must expect to have some of his rocket- 
sticks coming down about their heads, and some of the sparks 
from his fire-works upon the thatch of their houses. A ‘ Brum- 
magem Chatham” is a happy phrase, but a Brummagem Boling- 
broke would be even nearer the mark both of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
aims and of his achievements. Mr. Trevelyan declared that if 
Lord Beaconsfield should try to entangle us in war with Russia, 
the Liberal Members ‘‘ would contend with every faculty they 
possess against a course of policy which they regard as a signa} 
folly and an unpardonable crime.” 


Mr. Bright’s speech at Birmingham on Saturday was not one of 
his best. We are somewhat weary of his self-glorifying rehearsals 
of his own resistance to the Crimean war, and entirely decline to 
admit that the Russian hectoring about the Holy Places,—the 
hardly disguised plea for aggression,—which marked Prince 
Menschikoff’s mission, and led to that war, offer any parallelism at 
all to the moderation, the self-restraint, the anxious determination 
to consult the opinion of Europe—what Lord Salisbury himself 
terms ‘‘the almost tormenting desire for peace”—shown by the pre- 
sent Czar during the winter of last year. Mr. Bright only weakens 
the case against England’s going to war now by trying to make 
it run on all-fours with his own protests in 1853-54. Mr. Bright’s 
panegyrics on his own conduct twenty-five years ago may be 
deserved, but they are certainly not politic; and though his wish to 





see all the traditions of the English Foreign Office utterly anni- 
hilated would, if it could be fulfilled, bring with it many good 


consequences, we very much doubt whether that is really the ~ 


secret wish of his heart, and whether he does not mean 
that Great Britain should not simply break away from most 
of its old Foreign-Office traditions, but cease to have a 
Foreign Office and a foreign policy at all. That is very much the 
spirit of his speech, and we confess we sympathise with him 
almost as little as we do with the thorough-going admirers of the 
Foreign Office as it is. And then, as to the self-glorification, it 
is all very well for those who have no one to admire them, to 
admire themselves, but Mr. Bright has earned too many sincere 
admirers—nay, too many faithful disciples—to need, or indeed to 
benefit by, this constant self-gratulation on his peace-at-any- 
price speeches. of a quarter of a century ago. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was much abler and more relevant 
to the occasion. He said very happily that the present Govern- 
ment is unfortunate, for when it does nothing, the country is un- 
easy ; and when it does anything, the country is alarmed. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s policy, he said, is not a spirited foreign policy, but 
is one which weighs in the same balance the oppressor and the 
oppressed, ‘‘ and would even hail a peace purchased at the price 
of handing back vast populations to the tyranny and misgovern- 
ment from which they had escaped.” It yet remained to see 
whether the English Prime Minister would consent ‘ either to 
submit, or to resign.” At present, his policy seemed to be to 
invent risky situations, some one of which would before long 
lead to war with Russia,—to bring the candle step by step a little 
nearer to the powder,—and then a spark would do the rest. He 
(Mr. Chamberlain) was not a peace-at-any-price man. If he 
thought our Indian Empire really in danger, he would fight to 
preserve it. He saw in it a guarantee for the good government 
and improvement of a vast population, and the promise of a 
glorious future. But if there were any danger to that Empire, 
we ought to husband our resources to meet it, and not go to war in 





order to prevent a war. If we wished to enforce the neutrality of the 
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Suez Canal, we ought to have insisted on Egypt's maintaining its 
geutrality, instead of sending its troops to the aid of Turkey. 
Russia, no doubt, had committed great crimes in Poland, but he 
eould not see how Poland was to be assisted by keeping Bulgaria 
én servitude. For himself, he desired to see Greece enlarged by 
Thessaly and Epirus and Crete, and encouraged by the hope at 
feast of returning ere long to the old capital of the Greek empire, 
Constantinople. A more weighty and pithy, as well as a more 
telling speech than Mr. Chamberlain’s it would be difficult to find 
among all the orations of the Long Vacation. 


Unless, indeed, it were Sir Charles Dilke’s, at Chelsea, on 
Tuesday,—far more elaborate and exhaustive, but less popular 
and pithy. We have referred te it at some length elsewhere, 
but may say here that for its instructive review of the negotia- 
tions and the war, for its admirable exposure of the assertion 
that Turkey would have defied all Europe, had all Europe been 
really in earnest ; for its brilliant parallel between the events of 
1828-9 and the events of 1877-8; for its masterly apology 
for the policy of strengthening and extending Greece, and its 
wise protest against the creation of fresh tributary States, States 
gure to become the centres of new European quarrels whenever 
they quarrel with their Suzerain, as all tributary States must 
quarrel with the Porte,—and for its bold exposition of the duty 
which we owe to the wretched subjects of the Khedive,—the 
speech was one which deserves to live, as a most valuable con- 
tribution to the history of this struggle, and of the foreign policy 
of this country. Sir Charles Dilke cannot quite get over his 
Russophobia, which is deeply implanted in his nature. But his 
political sagacity is greater than his Russophobia, and keeps it in 
reasonable control. He masters the passion which he cannot 
entirely subdue. 


The advocates for the higher education of women obtained a 
great triumph at the meeting of the Convocation of the London 
University on Tuesday night, when a motion approving the draft 
Charter which will empower the University to grant degrees 
to women in all the faculties alike, was carried by a majority of 
110,—242 being in favour of the charter and 132 against it. For 
the most part, the question was really discussed on its merits, and 
the cheers which greeted one physician who affirmed roundly that 
fre regarded what was called ‘‘ the higher education of women” as a 
pure mischief, were by no means altogether jocular. The division 
list has not yet, we believe, been analysed, but it is pretty certain 
that the minority was chiefly composed of members of the medical 
faculty, who, having loudly demanded last May that they should 
not be dealt with exceptionally by the admission of women to the 
medical degrees of the University only, as loudly demanded on 
Tuesday that they should be exceptionally dealt with in the 
sense of being specially exempted from liability to academical 
association with women. The larger view, however, prevailed, 
and we observe with satisfaction that one or two physicians 
argued in favour of the new charter, and especially that Dr. Pye- 
Smith, who holds deservedly a position of very great distinction 
in the University, spoke, though with some reserves, for the 
Charter, and in his able and temperate speech met and answered 
the passionate and ad captandum eloquence of Sir William Jenner. 





The later hours of Thursday evening were taken up in the 
Commons in the discussion of a motion by Mr. Mitchell Henry, 
declaring it the ‘duty of Parliament, on the earliest opportunity, 
to consider, in a wise and conciliatory spirit, the national demands 
which the Irish people have repeatedly raised.” The motion was 
declared by Mr. Plunket to be “‘ hideously inopportune,” but as 
that was the precise reason why it was brought forward, the Home- 
rulers persisted in discussing it till the House adjourned. There 
was no novelty in the speeches made, except, indeed, an assertion 
that Lord Beaconsfield had released the Fenian prisoners because 
a cloud had arisen in the East, and the whole debate was visibly 
unreal. It is to be noted that it was to have been raised by Mr. 
Butt, but when the time arrived, Mr. Butt was ‘‘ indisposed,”— 
as Mr. Henry said, from overwork, but more probably from worry 
at the conduct of his mutinous troops. 


Telegrams arrive every day in London announcing a ‘‘ modifi- 
cation ” in the policy of Austria. Count Andrassy has, it is stated, 
informed the Government of St. Petersburg that the Emperor 
cannot consent to any Treaty which is not in accord with the 
Stipulations of the Treaty of Paris, and is acting in unison with 
England. That Austria is, in some sense, acting with this 
country is probably true, and is the explanation of Lord Salis- 
bury’s strong hint that England was no longer isolated ; but those 


are convinced, mistaken. Austria has a deep interest, seated as she 
ison the Danube, both in the Dardanelles and Constantinople, 
but her Government is wholly unable, even if it wished, to 
object to the enfranchisenrent of tle South Slavons. Nothing 
whatever has occurred or can occur to alter the main facts,—that 
the Army is mainly Slav, that the reigning Emperor, having been 
saved by Slavs, is Slav in feeling, and that the interest of the 
Hapsburgs is to obtain compensation for their losses in Italy by 
the annexation of Bosnia. If the British Government is relying 
on Austria as an ally for a pro-Turkish policy, it is relying on a 
broken reed. 

Frederick Dimsdale and his son, the solicitors accused of 
raising £300,000 upon forged leases, have pleaded guilty, their 
counsel admitting his inability to explain away the facts, extra- 
ordinary as they are. The elder prisoner, a man of good stand- 
ing and with a good income, was accustomed to forge leases of 
property lying in counties without registration, and then to raise 
money on them, and as he was trusted by other solicitors, had 
actually amassed this enormousamount. The Judge, Mr. Justice 
Lopes, accordingly sentenced him to penal servitude for life, a 
sentence which he heard apparently unmoved. ‘The son, who, 
to a certain extent, was under control, was let off with only 
seven years, and two minor accomplices, who were mere tools, 
with only one year. The case has excited unusual interest, from 
the position of the accused, but will probably be most frequently 
quoted as an argument for the compulsory registration of all 
conveyances. 

We regret much to observe the announcement of the death of 
Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, of Kier, M.P. for Perthshire, which 
took place on Tuesday at Venice, after an illness of eight days, 
from typhus fever and congestion of the lungs. Sir William 
Stirling-Maxwell was one of the most kindly and generous, as 
well as one of the ablest and most accomplished of the great 
Scotch landowners. He was a successful author, his “ Oloister 
Life of Charles V.” having attracted the attention and 
admiration of genuine historians. Moreover, his artistic 
judgment was one of the most refined and trustworthy 
in England, and though in politics avowedly Conservative, his 
nature was 80 little of the partisan’s that in critical periods he 
held almost the position of an umpire, in whose impartiality both 
parties felt more than usual confidence. We can ill afford to lose 
the help of men of judgment so sound and fine, or of students of 
literature at once so discriminating and so munificent. 


- Mr. Robert Giffen, the head of the Statistical Department of 
the Board of ‘Trade, read a very striking paper before the Statis- 
tical Society on Tuesday on the “ Accumulation of Capital in 
England,” in which he showed that the increase on the income of 
the country assessed to income-tax between 1865 and 1875 was 
no less £175,000,000, which was equivalent to 44 per cent, of the 
income assessed in 1865. Mr. Giffen argued, then, that if with- 
in the last year or two we had ceased to save and begun to 
trench on our capital, as a recent letter of Mr. Rathbone’s to the 
Economist seems to assume, the change must have been moat 
sudden and astounding from the enormously rapid saving of the 
previous years. Mr. Giffen thought this interpretation of the 
facts advanced by Mr. Rathbone quite inadmissible, and accounted 
for the rapid increase of our imports over our exports, not by 
the supposition that we were bringing back capital from abroad 
which had been invested there, but which we now wanted 
to live upon, but by the greatly increased income from 
foreign countries to which our vast loans to those coun- 
tries in former years justly entitle us. But even if we were 
bringing back capital from abroad, he holds it very improbable 
that it is brought back for spending, and not for investment. Our 
home investments are much greater even than our foreign invest- 
ments, and in all probability investment and saving at home are 
going on at a much greater rate than reimportation of capital 
from abroad. That looks like common-sense, and certainly does 
not requite us to suppose the present crisis so utterly. dis- 
astrous as the theory of Mr. Rathbone would represent it, but 
as the phenomena of society do not, we think, bear him out in 
representing it. In spite of the calamitous suspension of the 
coal and iron industries, there is no sign as yet of wide-spread 
ruin or of middle-class bankruptcy. 

There was a blunder in our “ note” of last week on the new 
Indian Order of the Crown, which, however, did not extend to 
the article on the same subject. The Order was bestowed on 
Lady Lawrence, the wife of the Viceroy. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@—— 
THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 


O those who are satisfied with the formula that “the 
greatest of all British interests is peace,” the meeting 
of Parliament will probably give at least partial and tem- 
porary satisfaction. It is true that there is in the Queen’s 
Speech a carefully toned-down threat, which represents 
probably the “irreducible minimum” of Lord Beacons- 
field’s declamatory policy. But the more reasonable of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s colleagues have engrafted so many 
qualifications on that threat, that it now rather reminds one of 
a rifle from which the cartridge has been withdrawn. “ I cannot 
conceal from myself that should hostilities be unfortunately 
prolonged, some unexpected occurrence may render it incum- 
bent on me to adopt measures of precaution,” is certainly a 
menace reduced to its lowest terms. Even if both the contingen- 
cieson which this menace is made conditional, happen, even if the 
hostilities are “ unfortunately prolonged” and the “ unexpected ” 
Occurrence occurs,—of course an improbable event, in the 
opinion of her Majesty’s Ministers, or it would be expected 
rather than unexpected,—even then, all that “may” be in- 
cumbent on the Queen is to adopt “ measures of precaution.” 
This is rather like the threat of the stern mother who 
said to the schoolmaster who was about to correct her son, 
“Give him a good hard pat, doctor.” The Ministers 
tell us they expect no danger, but that if the danger 
comes, it will be incumbent on them, in that desperate 
case, to adopt “measures of precaution.” A flat threat un- 
doubtedly. And the debates in Parliament reproduce the 
impression of this fangless mimicry of the bull-dog’s bite. Lord 
Beaconsfield made a great effort to impress on his hearers that 
the hour may be coming when England, in haughty isolation, 
would maintain, alone and undismayed, a grand contest 
against some destructive Titan, whose ambition threatens 
“the peace of the world with a predominance fatal to public 
liberty and national independence,”—and no doubt Lord 
Beaconsfield furnished to the Queen’s Speech the rough draft 
of the threat from which his colleagues, by the aid of adjec- 
tives and conjunctions and subjunctive moods, have contrived 
to extract all the force. But then Lord Beaconsfield was 
neutralised in Parliament, as his efforts had been neutralised 
in the Queen’s Speech. Lord Salisbury reiterated and 
emphasised the Duke of Argyll’s remark that this 
country had never enumerated “the independence and in- 
. tegrity of the Ottoman Empire” among “ British interests,” 
and took credit to the Government for having refused to 
include it amongst them. He added a tribute to the Emperor 
Alexander’s “sincere, anxious, almost tormenting desire for 
peace,” which was as impressive in the House of Lords as it 
was no doubt intended to be in the Court of the Czar. Again, 
Sir Stafford Northcote declared positively, and was pinned to 
his declaration by Mr. Gladstone, that the additional money- 
vote would not be asked for, even “ as a measure of precaution,” 
until the answer had been received from St. Petersburg to our 
questions respecting the terms of peace. All this shows that Lord 
Beaconsfield’s irreducible minimum of threat is not in itself of a 
nature to create lively alarm at the present moment, and that 
if he comes near entangling Great Britain in the war, it will 
not be, in all probability, till he has rid himself of colleagues 
to whom, much more than to himself, the confidence of the 
nation is really given. We repeat, then, that so far as those 
are concerned who can echo without any reserve Lord Derby’s 
sentiment that “the greatest of all British interests is 
peace,” the result of the opening of Parliament should be re- 
garded as, for the time at least, more explicitly satisfactory 
than a few days ago any one had reason to hope. 

But for ourselves, we must admit that we are by no means 
completely reassured as to the issue. It is not that we fear 
greatly England’s being dragged into the war. That would 
be a frightful evil, especially if she were dragged into it, as she 
could only be, on the wrong side. But when the fate of 
large tracts of both Europe and Asia are concerned, and of 
the millions of inhabitants by whom they are peopled, there 
are more weighty interests at stake than even the implica- 
tion of this country in a bloody and dangerous quarrel,—nay, 
even, it may be, than its implication on the wrong side. 
What we confess we see even more reason now to fear than so 
terrible a catastrophe,—and we yield to none in our dread 
of seeing the resources of England applied to the purpose 
of widening the area of conflict by our adhesion to an evil 
policy,—is the conclusion of a peace by which the bloody 
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sacrifices of the present war may be partial] 

in great part wasted, so far as the ie a is 506 Bac 
which they could be justified. The Duke of Argyll in his 
truly magnificent speech gave expression to this fear, and we 
confess that it has for us far more reality than any dread that 
England herself will be called upon to fight, and to fight of course 
in an evil cause. As far as we can see, the danger of our being in- 
volved in the war is rapidly diminishing. Thanks to the sagacit 
of some of the Cabinet Ministers, of so many of the leaders | 
Opposition, and of the English people as a whole,—Lord 
Beaconsfield will find some difficulty in getting his opportunity 
for cutting the thongs of the bladder in which the tempests of 
English passion are bound up. But there is but too much reason 
to fear a partial failure of the war to achieve the great endg 
which would alone justify it,—in short, the conclusion of a 
peace by which the results of this fearful and inevitable struggle 
should be more or less lost, and the war cut into two parts, of which 
it might well be that the fiercer and the more disastrous would 
be postponed to the sequel. The reason we fear this is that 
as Lord Granville says, peace is the interest of Russia no less. 
than of the neutral Powers and of Turkey itself, and that it 
might be very possible to bring about now a peace by which 
Russia would gain plenty of glory, and by which, neverthe- 
less, no one of the great ends of the war in Europe 
would be finally and effectually secured. Take the case 
to which the Duke of Argyll alluded so powerfully in his 
speech on Thursday,—the case of Epirus and Thessaly. It ig 
hardly conceivable that if a peace be patched up now, with 
England and Austria perhaps doing all in their power to leave 
whatever truncated Ottoman Empire might remain, as power- 
ful as might be, Thessaly and Epirus should be snatched 
from the desolation which Turkish rule has brought 
upon them. Greece, tardy and timid,—knowing only too 
well how exposed is Athens to the fleet of her relentless 
foe,—has not moved, and has made no sacrifices in the 
matter. A hasty peace now would almost certainly mean,— 
we fear, quite inevitably mean,—the indefinite postponement 
of the legitimate aspirations of Greece, especially as Russia 
herself has no regard for Greece, and looks upon the Greeks 
as the future rivals of the Slavs. The all but certain failure 
of the hopes of Greece is, then the first reason why we 
cannot look with any satisfaction to a hasty and patched-up 
peace in which the counsels of Austria,and of Lord Beacons- 
field’s England, should have an influential voice. 

Again, if such a peace be concluded now, we hold it to be 
all but certain that Russia would regard it,—and so far as mere 
diplomatic considerations are concerned, would rightly regard it, 
—as an essential point not to weaken Turkey too much, 
to weaken her so far as to make her dependent on Russian 
influence, but not so far as to render her powerless for action 
under Russian influence. If that were so, we should have the 
revival of the old suzerainties in the provinces now for the first 
time liberated. Roumania, of course, and Montenegro and Servia, 
having shed their blood in the war, and contributed in no smal? 
degree to its results, must be rewarded by independence, but 
Bulgaria would too probably receive no better concession than 
to become an autonomous State, liable to Ottoman control and 
subject to an Ottoman tribute. Here would be a new seed 
of future troubles and wars, and of troubles and wars all the 
more certain and serious from the great proximity of 
Bulgaria to Constantinople. 

Finally, as regards the vexed question of the Straits and 
the command of the entrance to the Black Sea, no real 
solution will ever be arrived at while Turkey remains there, 
though it be only to be manipulated by a stronger Power, instead 
of regulating the passage of the Straits in her own interest. 
What is needful for the good of Europe is that Constantinople 
should really be in independent hands, though not in the hands 
of any first-rate Power. That can never be the case while 
Turkey remains there, with the consciousness that she owes 
her existence to the forbearance of so great a Power as 
Russia. In short, the cry for immediate peace which 
the Queen’s speech raises, and which every one almost 
but the Duke of Argyll appears to echo back, seems to us to 
be the great danger of the present moment, and far from the 
merely humane and beneficent cry it seems. If Lord Salis- 
bury’s solemn announcement that Great Britain is not acting 
alone, and that if he could demand a secret Session of the 
House of Lords, he could communicate to them what would con- 
vince them that she is not so isolated, means as much as it seems 
to mean, we have great reason to fear that it betokens a power 
ful influence at work for stopping the beneficent issues of this 
terrible war half-way, and throwing to the winds very large 
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rtion of the happiest consequences which it might have pro- 
ory and we ah, may yet produce. Great as have been 
the services of the Peace party in the Cabinet, there are few 
of them, we fear,—if we may judge by the Marquis of 
Salisbury’s language,—who would not catch at any peace, 
however inadequate to the great end in view, rather 
than see the war prolonged for a single day. That 
is, we confess, the chief fear which the meeting of Parliament 
has brought home to us. We are thankful that the fear of 
England’s being dragged into war on the wrong side is, for the 
moment at least, greatly diminished. We are thankful for 
the speeches of Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote, 
and the promises they hold out of a true neutrality. We are 
thankful for the clear evidence of Lord Beaconsfield’s want of 
ascendancy in his own Cabinet. But we should be more thankful 
far, if we could hope to see the policy of England guided by 
the noble and generous views of the Duke of Argyll :—and of 
that, as yet, there is no hope. 





LORD DERBY’S DECLARATIONS. 


Y far the most satisfactory circumstance in all the recent 
proceedings of the Government is the definiteness and 
persistency with which Lord Derby has kept the Turkish 
Government informed of the determination of this country 
to lend them no assistance. There may have been dangerous or 
delusive telegrams from London, private letters may have 
inspired hope in the Turks, and misinterpreted rumours may 
have induced the Sultan to send and recall, recall and send, 
his Envoys to Kezanlik, but the tone of the despatches from 
the Foreign Office has never varied. The Turks have always 
been told that they had no official aid to expect from Downing 
Street. Naturally, hearing what they do of English divisions, 
they are hard of belief, and Server Pasha, the Foreign 
Minister of the Porte, tries with persistent cunning to place 
this country in the position of mediator, but he is met by 
Lord Derby with equally persistent rebukes. On 21st December, 
for example, Musurus Pasha sounded Lord Derby repeatedly 
as to the probabilities of English intervention, and in men- 
tioning the conversation to Mr. Layard, Lord Derby writes :— 
“As his Excellency referred more than once to the possi- 
bility of English intervention, I thought it right to repeat 
the warning which I had frequently before given,—namely, 
that no such intervention was to be expected, but that 
her Majesty’s Government would adhere to the conditions of 
neutrality which they had laid down.” On the 26th December, 
the Turkish Government asked for “mediation,” but Lord 
Derby only consented to transmit to Russia a statement that the 
Porte desired peace, and on being further pressed by Musurus 
Pasha, he wrote to Mr. Layard, on January 7, the following 
most important and unmistakable despatch :—“I told his 
Excellency that this [a previous agreement between Russia 
and England as to the bases of peace] was impossible, as I 
felt sure that no such proposal addressed to the Russian 
Government would meet with a favourable reply, and it was 
useless to take a step which we knew beforehand could have 
no result. I pointed out, further, that it was not the fact that 
England had accepted the position of a mediator in the quarrel. 
Her Majesty’s Government, I said, had simply offered to inquire 
whether the Emperor of Russia would entertain overtures for 
peace. In the course of some further conversation that 
passed between us, I took occasion to remind the Turkish 
Ambassador that our language had never varied, from the 
beginning of the war to the present time. Her Majesty’s 
Government had declared their intention of maintaining neu- 
trality except under certain conditions, which we had clearly 
defined, and in regard to which we believed British interests 
to be concerned. I thought it right, I said, once more to re- 
peat this warning, which I had given very often before, in 
order that no false hopes might be raised.” 

Lord Derby seems to have been annoyed by the Russian delay 
in giving powers to the Generals to grant an armistice, a delay 
due to the necessity of sending the orders from St. Petersburg 
by messenger, and not by telegraph, as they were too grave 
to be entrusted to wires passing out of Russian territory ; 
but nevertheless, he writes once more to Mr. Layard :— 
“ The Turkish Ambassador called upon me this afternoon, to 
speak to me on the situation in which the Sultan found him- 
self, and asked me whether her Majesty’s Government could 
do nothing further to assist the Porte in its present difficulties. 
I said that I feared not; that as I had told him from the 


mined to repel all offers of mediation at the present moment, 
it was of no avail to attempt them. Musurus Pasha then 
alluded to the intimation received from the Grand Duke 
Nicholas that no armistice could be concluded without an 
understanding as to the bases of peace, and asked what course 
I thought the Porte should take with regard to it. I told his 
Excellency that as an armistice seemed to be of vital import- 
ance to Turkey, I could see no harm in the Porte ascertaining 
what was the nature of the conditions which the Russian 
Government were likely to demand.” 

How, in the face of these declarations, so clear, so specific, 
and so repeated, it is possible for Turkey still to hope for 
British assistance it is nearly impossible to understand; but 
that that she does hope it is certain, and there is but one con- 
ceivable explanation. Musurus Pasha believes Lord Beacons- 
field and the War party stronger than they are, and imagines 
that they may yet take advantage of some such contingency 
as is alluded to in the Queen’s Speech to assist Turkey, That 
belief is natural, and is the only one which explains in the 
least the persistent confidence of the Turks that at some 
point or other in the struggle they will be assisted by 
arms, That illusion is not, however, the fault of the British 
people, which is not bound by any ideas of Musurus Pasha, or 
any extra-official assurances, but solely by the regular de- 
spatches of the Foreign Office, which Mr. Layard, whether he 
is Turkophile or no, must in due course have communicated to 
the Porte. Indeed, we may go further, and say that the 
country is so bound by Lord Derby’s emphatic language, that 
unless Russia violates one of his three conditions, and threatens 
Egypt, or annexes Constantinople, or without the consent of 
Europe, claims for herself a sole right of passing the Dardanelles, 
war for Turkey, or war in any form which would benefit Turkey, 
would be a breach of faith. We cannot see a road of escape 
from this proposition, which we understand to be accepted as 
correct by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or imagine how, 
after these assurances, it is possible honourably to argue that 
England ought to go to war, either for Turkey, or “ interests ” 
other than those so carefully and repeatedly specified. Of course, 
if Russia is insane enough to annex Constantinople, or demand 
that the Black Sea shall become a mare clausum for everybody 
except herself, or to threaten the Suez Canal,grounds of warwould 
be established ; but where is there the faintest evidence that 
Russia will do anything of the kind, or where the necessity for 
“ precautions ” against events so completely contrary to the 
interests of the only Power which can endeavour to create 
them ? One thing, at all events, is certain,—Lord Derby, whose 
illness at this juncture is a grave misfortune, cannot, after 
declarations so positive and so easily understood, support a 
policy leading, however distantly, to war. 





THE USES OF PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


T is rather the fashion, especially with people who are 

always glad to speak at them, to decry the worth of public 
meetings, and to talk of them as places where all Bacon’s 
“idols” are congregated, and where everybody hears the 
opinions which he likes, and none other. It is not uncommon 
to find it said, with reference to the meetings on the Eastern 
Question, for instance, that they give no real instruction, 
that they confirm ignorance, that they foster what Lord 
Beaconsfield calls “ mechanical agitation,” and that they are 
not for a moment to be compared in point of value with the 
debates in Parliament, where subjects are really discussed, 
and where a man can be called to answer for his asser- 
tions, or may have his fallacies exposed. Mr. Bright the 
other day challenged this view at Birmingham. Public meet- 
ings, he contended, were of enormous importance; they in- 
structed people ; they taught them to think of public questions 
in a generous, wise, and liberal spirit; and he told how 
on one occasion a lady, the wife of a citizen of Birming- 
ham, had come to him and thanked him for the speeches 
which he had delivered in the Town Hall, and which 
had led her sons to see the real importance of political ques- 
tions. This anecdote is sufficient answer to easy declamation 
—on the part of people who affect to hate declamation—about 
the ignorance or passion of popular assemblies, and their readi- 
ness to be gulled by clap-trap. It is an answer, also, to Sir 
Stafford Northcote, who deprecated public meetings in the 
autumn of 1876 because the English people did not understand 
foreign politics. Many of them do not; and we admit that 
a noisy meeting, where nobody is of the same mind, and a 
packed and falsely harmonious assembly, where all think or 





teginning, we were not prepared to give military assistance to 
Turkey ; and that as the Russian Government seemed deter- 


at least cheer alike, are not the places to go to for 
information about the niceties and difficulties of the 
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Eastern Question. The man who has not made up 
his mind is sure to be distracted; hé who has come 
with ready-made opinions has them confirmed; and the 
mass of the audience carry away crude, shapeless ideas, Per- 
haps they remain entirely ignorant of the true character of 
the Treaty of Kainardji or Unkiar Skelessi, and are quite 
in the dark as to whether a straight line drawn on the map 
between London and Calcutta would cut Erzeroum, when the 
last resolution is carried and the chairman receives a vote of 
thanks. But men are not schoolboys or book-worms; they do 
not seat themselves on the forms of a public meeting merely 
to drink in cold-drawn information; zeal and interest are at 
least-equally to be prized; and these are bred in the fervour 
and forcing atmosphere of a public meeting as they are no- 
where else. We admit that political conversions do not 
take place there, if, in fact, they take place anywhere,—a 
Conservative does not become a Liberal, or vice versd ; but 
political awakenings do oceur there, and we might say there 
only. It is in listening to the eloquence of Mr. Bright, or in 
the moments of excitement which are sure to come wherever a 
few earnest spirits are gathered together to discuss public 
matters, that men are impressed with the gravity of causes of 
which they have been heretofore nominal adherents. It is 
then that the indifferent cast off their sloth, and that 
the slumbering awake. We doubt much if anybody 
ever dated his opinions on any fundamental question 
from a public meeting, but how many can date the 
birth of true zeal and enthusiasm in regard to any public 
cause from anything else? A newspaper or pamphlet read by 
the hearth or in the train does not fire ordinary, unimagina- 
tive men to say, “ This is wrong; I must do my best to put it 
down.” It is only speech and contact with a large, sympathis- 
ing multitude, generating heat by its very size, that will move 
men in regard to political questions as Whitfield and Wesley 
moved those who heard them preach. Mr. Bright’s words, 
accurately reported, were circulated all over the kingdom a 
dozen hours after he had uttered them; but was there 
one of the millions who read his simple remark that the 
greatest of British interests is peace who will share the 
thrill which it sent through the audience, or will use this 
common-place, as it will be henceforth used by many who 
heard it, as a measuring-rod whereby to gauge future utter- 
ances of public men? The very speakers experience this glow. 
“TI never knew or felt what was its importance,” said a public 
man, of a certain question on which he had written not a 
little, “ until I had publicly spoken on it.” Political revivals, 
to borrow a phrase from religious movements, are still the 
work of the platform rather than the Press ; and often a deeper 
impression is produced in the speakers than on the listeners. 
Mr. Bright could, we are sure, say much more in favour of 
the utility of public meetings than this. He knows that but 
for this stimulus and incentive there are vast classes, by no means 
ignorant, who would scarcely give a thought to large political 
questions, What is it to many an ordinary man with sound 
intelligence, but narrow parochial interests, much concerned 
in what goes on in his own parish or town, but rather listless 
as to other sublunary things, that great national questions are 
afloat? He is not the nation; let those whom these matters 
may personally concern attend to them; he will prefer to hear 
what is said at the alehouse or the vestry. What does he 
care about the fate of Constantinople? It is not in his 


neighbourhood, and that is enough for him, as it was for the } 


hero of Dean Ramsay’s story, who, questioned why he alone 
in a congregation remained unmoved by a preacher's pathos, 
explained that he was not of the parish. Sheer ignorance, 
too, will prevent many a nan from feeling the slightest 
concern in any of the sec.d-rate questions of politics. 
There are now multitudes 1 tterly ignorant of the geo- 
graphy of South Africa, and the scene of our present little 
war,—as ignorant as the man mentioned by Moore who, 
meeting often with “ aristocracy ” and “democracy ” in an aceount 
of France, expressed his surprise that he could not find them 
on the map. Now, local political meetings are the salvation 
of all such people. Imperial questions, in regard to which 
they were perfect Gallios, become parochial questions also, as 
soon as they are laid before an assembly of citizens convoked 
by the Mayor in the town hall. The Eastern Question, for 
instance, which was a merely European question, and interesting 
only as the progress of the species or civilisation is interesting, 
becomes a Birmingham question, and acquires a fresh dignity 
in the eyes of many an honest citizen of the capital of Hard- 
ware, as soon as it has been discussed in a meeting at which 
Mr, Bright and Mr, Chamberlain have spoken. Until 








the: resolutions were passed, his city was an unconcerned 
neutral; Birmingham intereste were not involved if British 
were. But now it is committed; the nien. of the-great city: 
of Manchester or of humble Little Muggleton have adoptet, 
a policy in regard to this once merely European question; and 
they must see that the local newspapers give due attention tor 
the subject, and that ite claims are not overshadowed by the 
bickerings' about a Water Bill or a Local Board. Parliamen« 
tary debatés do not serve this important purpose. Even if the 
reports happen to be, what they rarely are, full and i ing; 
they fail to bring home to the constituencies the fact that it 
is their duty to concern themselves with other than intrinsieal] 
local questions. They do not, in a word, localise imperial 
questions. 

England, it has been said, is governed lic meetings, 
As we understand them, they are almost sateen elsewhere, 
No one thinks-of holding in'Germany, for example, a publio 
meeting for the purpose of discussing political questions or 
passing resolutions. Even in France they are comparatively 
rare, and their totally different character is manifest in one 
circumstance,—only actual electors have the right to be present 
at meetings which take place on the eve of elections. But it 
is only in a vague way that the power of political meetings in 
this country is generally admitted ; it is rarely observed that ip 
England they have come to be as much a portion of the working 
machinery of the Constitution as the Lords or Commons, and 
that: all books on constitutional law or history which omit'to 
recognise this fact describe a bookish fiction, instead: of the 
actual machinery of our'Government. The late Mr. Bagehot 
revolutionised the ordinary teaching of text-books on’ thig 
subject, by showing that writers had almost lost: sight of the 
Cabinet as a part of our Constitution; and future writers 
will, if they are trae to their theme, busy themselves 
not so much as they do with certain constitutional functions; 
which are of far less importance than public meetings, and 
which have been in fact virtually replaced by the latter. We 
read much in the aceredited text-books on Constitutional 
history of the right of petitioning Parliament. Great. Cons 
stitutional authorities, such as Sir Erskine May, for exangple, 
tell us that the right of petitioning the Crown and Parliament 
for the redress of grievances is a fundamental principle of the 
Constitution. They tell us how it was originally used for the 
purpose of obtaining redress in regard to private wrongs ; how 
it was subsequently used as an engine of political agitation ; 
and how it was by dint of petitioning that the Slave-trade was 
abolished, and Parliamentary Reform first effected. They 
give minute rules as to the limits and conditions of petitions 
ing Parliament, while they are silent as to public meetings, 
which have, practically speaking, taken the place in modera 
times of petitions. It is found that the latter, when addressed ag 
they are to the House of Lords or Commons go for little ; that 
they are easily fabricated by insignificant minorities ; and that 
they are no real test of public opinion. It is found, on the other 
hand, that resolutions passed at public meetings and direetly 
addressed to the local Members of Parliament are effective; 
and that such meetings do roughly indicate the currents of 
publicfeeling. The right of petitioning Parliament isin a fair 
way to become a fossil, but public meetings are likely te count 
for more and more in the working of our Constitution. 





THE ANTI-RUSSIAN RADICALS. 


‘IR CHARLES DILKE, in the very remarkable and powet- 
ful speech delivered at Chelsea on Tuesday,—a speech 
which embodies so much history and so much sagacious politi+ 
cal criticism, that it will serve as the most valuable material 
for future historians,—describes this journal as conducted with 
a good deal of personal prejudice. Of course that is a matter 
upon which the judgment of those aimed at in the criticism is 
not worth anything, but this, at least, we think we may say;— 
that. whether the degree of personal prejudice displayed in our 
columns be much or little, we never had and Have none to 
overcome against Sir Charles Dilke, as the present article may 
perhaps show. We saw, indeed, with regret in September 
last, when Russia, struggling with the great faults of her own 
administrative system, appeared to be worsted im the field, 
that Sir Charles Dilke’s tone had reverted from that which 
marked his speech in the House of Commons to that which 
had marked the speech of the previous January: to his con- 
stituents. It appeared to us to be an unfortunate» moment to 
choose for such a regression, when Russia, fighting alene and 
unassisted the battle of the whole of Europe, was struggling 
with. great difficulties and encountering no slight reverses. 
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Still we are quite convinced that Sir Charles Dilke’s 
motive last September in resuming the somewhat hostile 
attitude of his criticism of nine months previously, was not 
in any way ungenerous, but that he was simply choosing a 
somewhat inappropriate moment for the renewed expression 
of a permanent belief; and assuredly the admissions,— 
nay, not the admissions only, but the elaborate contentions, 
—of his new speech modify so gravely all that he has 
to say about Russia in the direction of mistrust and 
dread, that we ourselves need add but very little to his 
own political criticism, to make it sufficiently clear why we 
think those Radicals who, like Mr. Cowen, for instance, are 
always preaching a moral crusade against Russia, are mistaking 
their function in life, and doing their best to injure the popular 
cause, instead of to advance it. Sir John Lubbock, again, 
who on Wednesday did his best to encourage the dread and 
hatred of Russia amongst his constituents at Maidstone, and 
to persuade them to attach great importance in a constitutional 
point of view to the inauguration of a Turkish Parliament, 
would, we think, be likely to profit greatly by studying Sir 
Charles Dilke’s speech. He would find there a sufficiently eager 
sympathy with his own point of view to fascinate his atten- 
tion, but he would find also so much to rectify what we must 
regard as the extremely perverse view which Sir John Lubbock 
takes of the present struggle, that we can hardly believe he 
would rise from the perusal of that speech with the same 
prejudices with which evidently he would sit down to 
it, Sir Charles Dilke has had the sagacity and candour 
to emancipate himself from many of the illusions by which 
the anti-Russian Radicals allow their vision to be obscured, 
and we should like to see all that section of the Liberal party 
placed under Sir Charles Dilke’s tutelage. We do not indeed 
entirely agree even with his present and yery statesmanlike 
view of what we have to fear and hope from Russia, but we 
agree with it so nearly that we would much rather see the 
Russophobists under his influence than under that of 
men who, even tiough their political opinions might be 
wider and truer, yet in consequence of sharing less pro- 
foundly in these prepossessions, would be less likely to 
command their respect. Mr. Cowen and Sir John Lubbock 
and their set should go to school for a time to Sir Charles 
Dilke. 

We are quite willing to admit, and have at the proper 
times even strongly maintained, that the despotic government 
of Russia is a bad and dangerous government as compared 
with even the most despotic government still existing in 
Western Europe. We have never for a moment underrated the 
brutality with which it suppresses dangerous insurrections like 
the Polish insurrection, or the animus with which it re- 
gards the free publication of opinion in any way sub- 
versive of its own authority, or the jealousy it shows 
towards Churches, like the Roman Catholic, which threaten 
the influence of the Czar or the unity of the Russian Empire. 
All these are characteristics which no man with ‘his eyes 
open can deny, and which, moreover, no man need deny, in 
order to maintain consistently that in her present enterprise 
Russia is nevertheless the champion of the best interests of 
the human race. But grant all this, and still you can- 
not help seeing that most important considerations are 
omitted by the Russophobists—the first being that to 
a very great extent the cause in which a Power moves 
must determine, and will determine, the manner in 
which it acts and the principles on which it acts; and the 
second, that with a country like Russia, and in the present 
phase of Russia, the future will not be as the past, but 
essentially different from the past. Let us say a word, first, on 
the first head. We maintain, then, that Russia coming as 
Liberator, coming in the name of humanity and in the name 
of the Slavonic people, to set free a Slavonic race from in- 
tolerable oppression, will be a very different Power indeed from 
Rassia coming as conqueror,—whether in Poland or in Khiva 
—and enforcing her rule on enemies whom she fears, and by 
whom her empire has been threatened. Every one may see 
the difference even in such a case as the policy of the United 
States towards the Indians on the one side and towards the 
Negroes on the other. That is not so strong a case for our pur- 
pose as Russia’s, because the people of the United States admit 
no kinship to either Indians or Negroes, while the Rus- 
sians boast of their kinship to the Slavonic Christians 
of Turkey. But in spite of their scorn for the negro, 
it would have been quite impossible for the United 
States, entering the South as his friends and as the 
enemies of slavery, to treat him as harshly as they 





have unquestionably in many cases treated the Red 
Indian. The avowed intention of the people of the United 
States was to protect the negro in the South, and they have 
protected him. The avowed intention of the people of the 
United States towards the wild Indian tribes was to overcome 
the difficulty they offered to American settlers as best the 
might, and they have overcome the difficulty without mu 
seruple, in the shortest way that occurred to them. So it 
will be with Russia in the Christian provinces of Turkey. 
They come there as deliverers,—that is their ré/e. And in 
the end every Government is likely to play more or less faith- 
fully the ré/e it has assumed before all Europe. Sir Charles 
Dilke himself virtually admits this. Comparing the Russian 
and Turkish Governments together, he says,—“ Six of one and 
half-a-dozen of the other,—was that, then, his belief? Asre- 
garded the two Governments, it was. But as regarded the two 
peoples and their future, that convenient English phrase would 
form asomewhat imperfect key to his opinions. With all his anti- 
Russian views formed ten years ago, and repeatedly expressed, 
he believed firmly in the future that lay before the Russian 
people.” And he goes on to show at length that no Govern- 
ment which is the Government of a great race, can possibly 
misuse that race as the Government of a minority can mis- 
use the races over which it exercises power. Now, without 
giving the Russians credit for that for which they certainly 
deserve great credit,—the relative kindliness to their enemies 
which they have lately evinced, and which is as different from 
Turkish scorn and hate as Christianity from Mahommedanism, 
—the question at present is not one of how the Russians 
will rule their deadly enemies when they have brought them 
under their yoke, but how they will treat their kinsmen whom 
they came, urged by the most passionate popular movement, 
to deliver. Nor need any one fear for a moment that even if 
Russia established herself in Bulgaria,—which she certainly 
will not do,—she would rule the Bulgarians as she has 
ruled the Poles. A movement which is the product of 
a passionate national enthusiasm must more or less be 
governed by the tides of the sentiment which it has 
obeyed. No Radical who understands what popular feel- 
ing is, need fear that Russia the deliverer will or can act 
as Russia the conqueror and avenger undoubtedly has acted 
more than once. 

But besides this, it is most essential to remember that the 
Russia even of to-day is no more the Russia which put down 
with the utmost brutality the last Polish revolt, than the 
Great Britain of 1877, which spends so much on the Indian 
famines, is the Great Britain of 1857, which put down a great 
mutiny with little scruple and not a little superfluous vindictive- 
ness. This, too, Sir Charles Dilke probably admits. He admits 
that the Russia of the present is no more in relation to the 
Russia of the future than is “ chaos to the universe.” And he can 
hardly doubt that if the Russia of the future is to be so much 
more than the Russia of the present, then even the Russia 
of the present is far better than the Russia of the past. It is 
to our eyes obvious enough that hardly any army which 
Europe has ever seen,—the German Army excepted,—has 
been so mild in its temper, so generous to foes, so tender to 
friends, as the Russian army in Bulgaria. The truth is, no 
doubt, that in virtue partly of her present enterprise, a softened 
spirit has come over the Russians; and tiiat this spirit will 
more and more mould her into a tolerant and civilised policy, 
no shrewd observer of human nature will doubt. It can hardly 
be that the emancipation of the Serfs has not already changed 
toa profound degree the spirit of the Russian peasant and there- 
fore of the Russian soldier. This war seems to show it, and 
the eager political currents which fill the Russian Tribunals 
with trials for conspiracy seem to show that political aspirations 
have followed close on the heels of social freedom. It is 
childish to treat an empire which has done so great an act as 
that, as if it were liable to fall into the degradation of the 
outworn Ottoman caste. The empire of Alexander is not asthe 
empire of Nicholas. And the Russia which shall have liberated 
Europe from the Ottoman yoke will not be as the Russia 
which had never done one great disinterested service to man- 
kind. The law of progress is at work as surely in Russia as 
in England. The empire has a progressive religion, a pro- 
gressive social standard, and the elements at least of aspira- 
tion for political freedom, and these are the forces to whi¢h we 
must trust the guidance of the Russian policy in future. Sir 
Charles Dilke, prepossessed as he is against Russia, deeply 
feels this, and we wish that he, having himself been converted, 
would now begin to strengthen weak brethren like Mr. Cowen 
and Sir John Lubbock. 
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LORD ARTHUR RUSSELL ON ENGLISH 
UNPOPULARITY. 


ORD ARTHUR RUSSELL, in his speech to his con- 
stituents at Tavistock on the 10th inst., asked a political 
question which has been frequently put before, but to which 
there has never yet been a satisfactory reply. How does it 
happen that the English, who succeed so well in the govern- 
ment of dark races or feeble races, of Hindoos and Negroes, 
Fingoes and Arabs, who can keep a vast city like Calcutta, 
containing, for one element alone, 50,000 armed men from 
Northern India, as quiet as Cheapside, and can rule without 
espionage a cloaca gentium like Bombay, cannot conciliate 
white men of their own civilisation? The French in 
less than two centuries turned Protestant Germans into faithful 
Frenchmen... No one doubts that within a century Nizzards 
will feel for Paris as they never felt for Turin. The Celts of 
Brittany died in heaps to save France, and even the Corsicans 
—a people whose persistency in their hatreds has given a new 
word to every language in Europe—would to-morrow vote for 
France by an unanimous plébiscite. Why cannot England, 
asks Lord Arthur, do the same in Ireland? Why are 
we still the objects in Ireland of an antipathy which 
makes disaster to England matter of gratulation, of venom- 
ous dislike to the French of the Mauritius, of passive 
scorn to the Boers of the Cape, of active scorn to the Ionian 
Islanders, of hardly-concealed aversion to the hybrid race 
on whom we have bestowed such unmixed advantages, 
the half-European, half-Arab population of Malta? The 
answer does not lie in race, for the greatest revolt agaiust our 
rule was a revolt of our own people beyond the Atlantic, and 
her Majesty has no more devoted subjects than the fiery Celts 
of the Scottish Highlands and Islands. It does not lie in 
language, for the Americans spoke English and the Welsh 
speak Gaelic, while the Frenchmen of Canada are loyally on 
our side. It does not lie in religion, for the English Catholics, 
after all their sufferings, have been as loyal as their Protestant 
neighbours ; and of the two creeds which rule in Canada the 
Catholic is, on the whole, most inclined to defend the authority 
of the motherland. Besides, no question of race, creed, or 
language which divides us from the peoples among whom we 
have failed, can be compared in degree or extent with the 
differences wh'ch separate us from people among whom we 
have succeeded. The wildest Irishman is our kinsman by the 
side of the Turanians of British Burmah, of all races in Asia 
the one most heartily ours in feeling. The Boer is in race a 
brother, by the side of the Feejeean Chief who said to us, “ Rule 
over me.” The American is a second self in presence of the Sioux, 
who, once within British territory, turns on him and says, “ Iam 
at home, and under the protection of the Great Mother.” The 
Catholic of Kerry or of Montreal, of Malta or of the Mauritius, 
is a co-religionist, when compared with the Hindoo of Nuddea, 
the Oxford of Bengal, who would vote for the Briton before 
any ruler of his own faith. The difference of creed between 
a Wesleyan and a Boer is scarcely perceptible, yet the Boer 
sacrifices all to escape our dominion ; while the single Oriental 
race which is still Pagan, and yet not bound to the soil, has 
everywhere elected the Englishmen as his special protectors. 
Capture any city, or island, or place in Asia they will, and as 
the British flag goes up the Parsee opens his shop, his bank, 
or his shipyard, the picture of political content. No difference 
between English and French, or Dutch, or Gaelic, great as the 
latter may be, can compare with the difference between Eng- 
lish and the Semitic tongues, the languages written from 
right to left, and in which the very pivot of expression—the 
comparative importance of the doer and the thing done—is 
the reverse of that on which we arrange our words. 

What, then, is the cause of a failure which extends to our 
descendants in America—who are hated by Hispano-Americans 
more than we are hated by any race—and which exists in 
spite of, or rather by the side of, this amazing interruption to 
the general law,—that in our own home, in the island in which 
we liye, and which we govern as we please, the principle to 
which Lord Arthur Russell alludes is directly and un- 
mistakably reversed. Here we welcome every immi- 
grant, provided only he is white, and every immigrant of 
our own colour so likes us that his children glide imperceptibly 
into the population. The very Germans—the masters, as they 
say, of the world—do not in England teach their children 
German. As Mr. Lecky, in his recent suggestive book on the 
Eighteenth Century, has pointed out with novel force six 
great waves of immigration struck our shore in one century, 
from France, from Belgium, and from Germany, and each 


successive inroad was received with a welcome so warm that 
the émigrés’ descendants count a wholly unusual number of 
representatives among the Peers. About 1720, when London 
contained perhaps 600,000 people, holding a tenth of the 
whole population of the island, there were thirty-five French 
Protestant churches in the capital, and who now hesitates to 
acknowledge that he is of the Huguenot descent? German or 
Italian, Frenchman or Hollander, every man becomes an Eng- 
lishman in a generation, and unless an hereditary Catholic— 
in which case a popular disability attaches equally to him and 
to his English co-religionist—he finds in his descent no bar to 
fortune or to office. If we regard race alone, the Empire is 
presided over by a German, and governed by a Venetian ; its 
two greatest Viceroys in 1874 were Irishmen, one of them, as 
he himself declared, pure Celt; a German of Leipzic is a 
powerful leader of Opposition ; an Italian calls and controls 
a workman’s meeting in Exeter Hall; a Dane, a Swede, and 
a Pomeranian rank among the first physicians, surgeons, and 
oculists of London; a German Jew represents Ailesbury, is a 
baronet, and will yet have a peerage ; an American is one of the 
most prominent commercial lawyers, and at least one Armenian 
sat for years in the House of Commons; while in every walk 
of life, from the Peerage to the confectioners’ shops, men of 
foreign extraction are prominent, are welcome, and are re- 
spected. The insular jealousy of nationality is, as regards 
immigrants, absolutely dead. Who would distrust Lord 
Eversley in a French war, or who cared that in 1854 the 
greatest “‘ English ” merchant in Calcutta was a Russian? So 
thoroughly hearty is the reception, that the foreigner, so far 
from being placed under disabilities, is accorded a special privi- 
lege, the mixed jury; that a German missionary accused of 
murder, alone among men acquitted, receives a compensation ; 
and that naturalisation has become a form about which no 
one but an election agent ever takes the trouble to inquire. 
At the same time, there exists in England for the dark races, 
unless indeed they are Hindoos with money, little beyond 
toleration. Grave officers question whether it will be possible 
that Prince Alamayo, the son of an Emperor, with a 
pedigree stretching through all time, and supported at 
least by the tradition of an unbroken people, can safely 
be granted a commission in the Guards. The lot of 
a Lascar in Liverpool is very hard; Magistrates have 
specially to protect the Chinese Embassy ; and an irruption of 
Chinese or Japanese workmen might, and probably would, pro- 
duce most dangerous riots. What is the defect or virtue which 
so irregularly moves English action, and yet isso certain in its 
operation, that no Englishman discussing the annexation of 
the Nile seriously argues that his rule would be either injurious 
or unacceptable ? 

The answer to that question, if it could be given with cer- 
tainty, would solve half the difficulties of the Empire. We 
cannot affect to give it in its entirety—that is, as a philosophic 
answer—except by a statement which teaches nothing; but 
we believe we can give it in great part, in the form in which a 
Whig politician like Lord Arthur Russell always desires a reply. 
The ultimate cause of English failure among civilised races is 
no doubt want of sympathy, arising from want of intelligence, 
or in other words, from a lack of capacity to perceive the force 
of “sentimental” ideas. The Englishman does not understand 
why Irishmen long for respect and petting, why Ionians think 
bad government by Greeks preferable to good government 
by barbarians, why Boers prefer a system which makes 
them feel like aristocrats to a system which only grants 
them leave to be millionaire subjects if they can, why a Rou- 
manian cannot bear even nominal vassalage to a Moslem Tartar ; 
and his cold, immovable conviction that any aspiration which 
he does not entertain is senseless folly, produces an irritation 
which no justice, no self-sacrifice, no impartiality ever 
succeeds in removing. The dark races feel it just as much 
as the white races, and only do not act on the feeling because they 
are in the stage in which the Englishman’s good qualities secure 
them things infinitely more important than the things they lose 
through the Englishman’s faults. When the races of India 
can give themselves what the haughty Englishman gives them, 
they will seek what he refuses ; and the Englishman will go, in 
blood and fire, or peacefully, as he may at the time select. If 
the Indians were as civilised as the Irish—we mean civilised 
in the way which secures the enjoyment of quiet life—out we 
should go, and so we should if the Irish were as numerous as 
the Hindoos. This is the general explanation, and this, though 
perfectly true, is, we honestly confess, of no practical use what- 
ever. The average Englishman may become a being who 





sympathises with other ideas than his own, but he will become 
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one by a process analogous to evolution, and lasting for a time 
beyond which only the dreamiest politicians speculate. But 
there is another very practical and very immediate partial 
answer to Lord Arthur’s question. No man changes 
so greatly under cultivation, and especially cultivation 
in the work of governing, as the Englishman, no one 
gains so much tolerance, and no one acquires in so 
supreme a degree that faculty of restraining impulses 
which, though not sympathy, is in practical life almost 
its equivalent. He is still cold, and still in the last 
resort haughty; but the governing Englishman has learnt 
that sentiments are forces, that whether obedience is cordial 
or sulky, depends on feeling, that if he would have a quiet 
time he must understand and attend to aspirations as well as 
interests. Now, with a single exception, which we shall 
notice directly, in dealing with white men it is the average 
Englishmen who govern, and in dealing with dark men it is 
the English statesmen, even if only colonists. It is the trained 
politician who makes laws for the Indians, and regulates the 
rights of Kaffirs, and will settle how Fellaheen are to be 
treated if we annex Egypt; while it is the average English- 
man, the “ constituent,” in one form or another, who settles 
how American Colonists and conquered Frenchmen and 
Dutchmen and Maltese are to be regarded and treated. The 
statesmen, left to themselves, without restraint from opinion, 
would have conciliated Ireland a century ago, would have 
established Catholicism, bought up the granted lands and 
sold them to the tenantry, and have established a system of 
law and justice, a Code and a Magistracy, closely analo- 
gous to that which makes Brittany orderly, prosperous, 
and content. It was average English opinion, the opinion 
of the body of English people, which made these measures 
impracticable, when the English statesmen were not only 
ready to complete them, but stood pledged up to the lips 
that they should immediately be completed. The English 
settlers in India are a better class than Englishmen at 
home believe; but if the settlers governed India as the 
English electors govern Ireland, we could not stay there 
three years, The whole native population, to put the case in 
a broad, but short exaggeration, would be put into decent 
trousers and sent to church, or at the least deprived of all its 
“ ridiculous privileges of caste, so unfavourable to productive 
industry.” It was the body of the people, headed by that 
typical average Englishman, George III.—the man whothought 
it virtuous to eat mutton and turnips, which he happened to 
like—who first irritated and then lost the American Colonies, 
while the statesman Chatham was defending them with the 
whole force of his rhetorical genius. It was not till the average 
En glish, in despair and weariness, surrendered the white Colonies 
into the hands of the statesmen, Molesworth, Grey, and the 
Peelites, that the Colonists, previously as fretful as Irishmen, 
recognised the extreme value of connection with a world-wide 
empire. Average Englishmen in the Jamaica Assembly drove 
the island to a revolt, which a statesman terminated. It 
was Lord Durham, not the electors, Lord Durham, per- 
sonally the most harsh and overbearing of mankind, 
but a statesman nevertheless, who reconciled the Colon- 
ists of French Canada, men who, if the British elector 
really knew and could legislate for their present grievances, 
would again be driven into rebellion. He would passa Public 
Worship Act under which the prosperous, contented, super- 
stitious habitant would go mad with hate and fear for his soul’s 
health, whereas Lord Dufferin and the Canadian statesmen, who 
want French votes as well as English, will get through the 
difficulty well enough. We need not, however, run over the 
list of examples. Our case is sufficiently proved by the uni- 
versally recognised fact that the hearty welcome of white 
émigrés comes from the law-givers, and the oppression of dark 
émigrés comes from the populace, except in the single case 
where, for a moment and accidentally, the workmen fear 
white immigrant rivals, and try to act without straining their 
views through the higher intelligence of their representatives 
who govern. The fact is so, and if anybody says that it is 
discreditable, the answer is patent through all history that the 
one thing democracies cannot be trusted to do is to govern 
subject races well. 
There is, of course, one marked exception to this otherwise 
invariable rule. Whenever the grievance is big enough and 
visible enough to excite the passion of pity, or to appeal to 
the moral instinct of the people, then, and only then, demo- 
cracy displays even towards subject races its good side. The 
people, not the politicians, released the slaves. The people, 
not the politicians, made teaching from pulpit, press, and 


platform free in India. The people, not the politicians, are 
going to save us from the huge crime of rearming the Turkish 
Pashas for plunder and spoliation. But that exception only 
proves the great rule of our modern history, that the more 
completely the settlement of all questions not strictly moral 
connected with the government of subject-races is left to the 
statesmen and the officials, the less will be the discontent with 
English rule which those races will display. 





THE DISTRESS IN SOUTH WALES. 


: experience through which South Wales is now passing 
may well teach Englishmen a little modesty. They 
are accustomed to look at the Poor-law with a curious mix- 
ture of shame and pride. They are often willing to abuse it, 
and to lay at its door the blame of the thriftlessness and 
extravagance which characterise the working-class, but they 
commonly end by saying that it is a great thing to have a law 
which makes starvation impossible except by the obstinacy of 
the sufferer. It certainly seems that this excellent arrange- 
ment has somehow got out of gear in South Wales. The 
correspondence of the daily newspapers is full of accounts of 
the condition of the district, from which it appears that de- 
stitution is almost universal, and that the standard of living 
has fallen so low that destitution may at any moment, and 
in almost any conceivable per-centage of cases, pass into 
starvation. The great industry of the district has broken 
down. There is no more iron wanted, or if it is wanted, it is 
got elsewhere. The whole population depended on iron, 
directly or indirectly, and the close of the Works has been to 
South Wales all that the Cotton Famine was to Lancashire, 
There is no iron to be made, no coal to be dug to make it, no 
wages to be paid for work, and consequently no money to be 
spent in the shops. The masters cannot go on working at a 
profit, but then, in their case, there are realised profits; and 
annoying as it may be to see all the money you have invested 
in machinery going to waste, there is solid comfort in the re- 
flection that past success has made any pinching economies 
superfluous. The workmen are equally spared the necessity 
of considering where they must save, because all the means 
of saving have been withdrawn from them. There is no more 
money coming in weekly, and what they have been able to 
raise by the sale of their furniture and clothes is already ex- 
hausted. They are one and all in the condition which the 
Poor-law is expressly designed to meet, the condition, that is, 
of men for whom there is no work, however willing they are to 
do it. But the Poor-law is paralysed in presence of the fact 
that the classes by whom the Poor-rate is mainly contributed 
are themselves in a condition which, if the demand were made 
equal to the need, would, as regards many of them, be scarcely 
distinguishable from that of the workmen. How does 
the small shopkeeper, or even the humble professional 
man, ordinarily contrive to live? By supplying the 
wants of the population round him. But he who supplies 
the wants of the population round him at this juncture must 
be content to do so without fee or reward. The problem how 
to live on nothing a day must be coming almost as near home 
to many of the rate-paying class in South Wales as it has 
already come to the rate-supported class. When the burden 
is so heavy as this, it does not take much of an addition to 
break the back, and the mere necessity of paying an enormous 
poor-rate might serve as the last straw. This will always be 
a difficulty in districts where the ratepayers mainly belong to 
the middle-class, and derive their income from feeding, or 
clothing, or curing the workmen around them. The Poor-law 
is an excellent instrument for dealing with accidental cases of 
destitution, or for constant or recurrent destitution when it 
affects only a small class, such as sick people or old people. 
But it never can stand alone in presence of so vast a 
calamity as that under which South Wales is now suffering, 
for the simple reason that the principle of a poor-!aw implies 
the relief of local distress out of local funds, and in cases 
like this the local distress eats up the local funds. 
We are not going to maintain that no part of this terrible 
distress is due to the sufferers’ own fault. On the contrary, 
there are two errors that stand prominently out as largely 
contributing to it,—extravagance when times were good, and 
imprudent strikes when times were bad, The first of these 
errors is unfortunately common to a large proportion of the 
working-class in this country. They save for some special 
purposes—for sickness, for burial, for support while they are 
out of work—of their own choice. But they do not save for 
bad times generally, for times such as the present, when work 
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is net to be had, however willing they may be to take it on 
any terms. Supposing that for the two years preceding the 
break-down of the iron trade every man making 25s. a week 
had put by 5s. of it, he might have lived on his savings for 
half a year of absolute idleness ; or better still, because there 
seems no prospect of the iron industry in South Wales reviving, 
he would have had money enough to move his family as well as 
himself to a district in which work is still to be had. But though 
the advantages of thrift are undeniable, the obstacles to its 
practice are often overlooked. After all, 25s. is not a large 
sum for a man and his wife and children to spend be- 
tween them in a week. The results of not putting by any 
part of it are terrible, when we see them pushed to an ex- 
treme, as they are now in South Wales; but when it comes to 
casting the first stone at the spendthrift, many of us will be 
inclined to slink away. Indeed, we are by no means sure that 
the philosophy of thrift has yet been satisfactorily worked 
out, or that its practice is generally compatible with the 
physical energy demanded by employments like mining or 
with the conditions of city life. Certainly it has been found 
that in France, the typical land of thrift, the virtue which is so 
paramount in the peasant and bourgeois classes disappears, when 
the peasants leave the country and set up as artisans in the towns. 
That Strikes have played their part in bringing South Wales to its 
present plight is not much to the purpose. The men have 
been exceedingly unwise in striking so often against a reduction 
of wages, because a strike is rarely justified by its results, ex- 
cept when it is made to obtain a rise of wages. But they are 
not now on strike, or refusing to work in obedience to the dic- 
tates of a Union. There is no work for them to do, and though 
their own mistakes may have largely contributed to this state 
of things, yet these mistakes can scarcely be thought worthy 
of capital punishment, especially as they are not now being 
persisted in. For to withhold relief now would be to inflict 
nothing short of capital punishment, since without it a great 
part of the population must die. 

It does not appear that the public generally have yet 
taken in the real extent of the calamity. It is quite 
natural that they should not do so, because they instinctively 
suppose that the Poor-law is an infallible security against 
starvation. They are not accustomed to the notion of a 
degree of distress with which the Poor-law is incompetent 
to deal. Yet the accounts given in the Standard and the 
Daily News entirely bear out the theoretical doubt as to the 
possibility of raising sufficient funds in the district to meet 
the need, even to the extent of merely keeping the people 
alive. At all events, if there is any doubt upon this head, 
it can easily be laid to rest. Parliament is sitting, and a question 
addressed to Mr. Sclater-Booth will at least draw from him 
a statement that the Poor-law is or is not able to bear the strain 
which is now being put on it. If Mr. Sclater-Booth is 
confident that his Department can do all that is wanted, by 
all means let the work be left to him and his subordinates, 
In an exceptional disaster such as this, there is not much 
fear of people coming on the rates without just cause, or 
being pauperised by the mere fact that they have come on 
them. But if the Poor-law authorities are not strong 
enough for the work, no scruples about being over-impor- 
tunate for charitable works ought to be suffered to stand in 
the way. We care little whether the subscriptions are 
collected through a Mansion-House Committee, or through 
some less dignified, but perhaps less costly agency. But 
the Lord Mayor has become so completely the recognised 
fugleman of the English public in matters of charity, 
that it seems natural to look to him for the organisa- 
tion of this, as of so many other subscriptions. The 
Lord Mayor is not in the position of the incumbent of 
a proprietary chapel who fears that if he gets too much 
money out of his pew-holders for distant objects, the collections 
forchurch expenses or the Easter offerings may fall short. The 
measure of the Lord Mayor's intervention should be, not the 
frequency of the occasions, but the dimensions of the need ; and 
judged by this standard, there can be no question as to the 
fitness of the distress in South Wales to be made the text of 
a Mansion-House exhortation to liberality. But whether 
through this channel, or through any other that may be 
substituted for it, money ought to be given freely. It is 
important, moreover, that there should be, as the Bishop of 
Manchester has suggested, a Central Relief Committee, 
armed with full power to apportion the bounty of the 
public equitably among the several claimants. District 
Committees naturally represent, for the most part, and 


centres. There are many mountain villages wholly dependent 
on the extinct industry in which the distress is as great ag 
in the better-known towns, and the means of relieving it are 
necessarily smaller, even if they are not altogether wanting. A 
Central: Committee can distribute the funds among the several 
districts with more assured impartiality than even the best 
local Committee, because what is wanting in local knowledge 
is more than made up by the superiority to even a suspicion 
of local partisanship. 








DOCTORS’ CHARGES. 

E are on the side of the Doctors, for once. They may be 
dying of dignity, and some of them certainly are, but 

they are not dishonest. On the contrary, they are suffering in 
public opinion for their resolute adhesion to one of the wisest, 
most self-denying, and we fear, most disastrous reforms ever 
introduced by any profession into the methods of collecting its 
own revenue. They have incurred an unexpected amount’ of 
odium, revealed in the correspondence columns of the Times, by 
preferring the health of their patients to their own receipts. Up 
to a very recent period, ‘‘ general practitioners,” who form five. 
sixths of the whole profession, and who, except in hospitals, are 
the only doctors'whom the people ever see, were’paid in a way 
which was, for such of them as had no reverence for science or 
for their patients’ constitutions, a very pleasant way indeed. 
Except in the case of a serious operation, or after am accouche- 
ment, and sometimes even then, they were accustomed'to send ig 
their own medicines, and make half-yearly bills showing the 
quantity of mixtures, or pills, or plasters, or powders that the 
patient had consumed, or at least had, as they affirmed, received. 
This method of raising their incomes, though a little troublesome 
to men who disliked accounts, suited them in many ways and for 
many reasons, and in every respect except one it suited the 
patients too. It suited the latter because it was ‘‘ business-like.” 
They seemed to get something for their money, something which 
they could touch, and taste, and count, and show to their friends, 
and keep in cupboards, if they were very economical and very 
stupid, as-a-check upon the doctor's bill when it arrived. They 
believed in their hearts a good deal in medicine, good nasty 
medicine, which :‘‘quackled ” their throats and made them experi~ 
ence some of the luxury of asceticism, and were proud, with a 
curious and sometimes pathetic pride, of the array of bottles and 
pill-boxes and powder-papers, as proofs evident to all visitors how 
really ill they had been. ‘I do not coddle myself,” the patient 
would say. ‘I was really ill; look at that mantel-piece, with all 
the doctor's stuff still on it. A nice bill he will sendin!” And 
the speaker felt a little uplifted at once with pity for himself 
and admiration for his constitution, and pride that he could 
pay even a vague bill still only in anticipation. ‘There are hun- 
dreds of houses still in English country districts where an inspector 
would find a shelf, sometimes in a bedroom, sometimes in a cosy 
sitting-room, which appears unaccountably out of place, and as it 
were, self-developed, but which is the shelf just out of reach of the 
children and the cat, which was put up ina far-away day to hold the 
medicine-bottles. On the other hand, the practice suited the doctors, 
for two reasons, one professional or scientific, and one social or pos- 
sibly tradesmanlike. One of the difficulties of country doctors 
and doctors in low neighbourhoods was, and in some districts still 
is, the intolerable badness of the drugs supplied at inferior shops. 
Half the druggists were as ignorant as men who must know a 
little Latin could possibly be, and a good many of the remainder 
were compelled by poverty and overwork to trust assistants who 
knew nothing at all. Their drugs, originally brought to them 
by travellers who knew no medicine, and often selected 
for cheapness’ sake, were adulterated to save money, kept till the 
virtue had gone out of them, or made up in the intervals of serv- 
ing the shop as rashly as if they had been groceries. The writer 
has seen—no doubt it was thirty years ago—a country druggist 
measure hydrocyanic acid by the eye, and laudanum in a broken 
wine-glass without a foot. Even now thereare medicines which skilled 
London physicians recommend their patients to get only from four 
or five chemists’ shops, and the retail prices of drugs vary toadegree 
intelligible only on the theory of gross adulteration. Whatever the 
reason, the doctors distrusted the druggists, and liked when medi- 
cine was seriously wanted to make it up for themselves. More- 
over, the method enabled them to vary their charges according to 
their patients’ means, without offending those patients’ amour 
propre or covetousness. Such variation is absolutely inevitable, in 
a profession so necessary that the practitioner has no moral right 
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ing medicine enabled the doctor to fix a sliding-scale. Not one 
layman in a hundred can read a prescription, and not one in a 
thousand knows the price of any drug in small quantities, and if the 

uire was charged half-a-crown for the doses which the clergy- 
man’s widow got for thirteenpence, nobody was either injured or 
the wiser. Then, no doubt, the system was profitable 
to the doctors. They could and did enlarge their pre- 
scriptions according to the trouble the patient gave, they could 
and did get pay for time wasted in gossip or frivolous complaints, 
and they could and did insist on being paid, if not for their skill, 
at least for the goods they had supplied. As long as they were 
not unconscionable, they had little fear of resistance in court, and 
none of any loss of prestige if they were resisted. 

There were, however, two fatal objections to this method of 
payment. It was either not quite honest, or it was wretchedly 
unscientific. The doctor had to be paid, and paid according to 

his patient’s means—a point we will touch on presently—and 
he had accordingly, ina multitude of cases, to choose between 
twoalternatives. Either he was compelled to send in a quantity 
of medicine ‘which would do the patient more harm than good, to 
administer strong drugs to men who perhaps were chiefly wanting 
starvation and exercise—over-eating has declined, but forty years 
ago over-eating was the commonest cause of ordinary ailments, and 
especially of an excruciating form of headache, lasting ordinarily 
threedays—or to makeup colourable imitations of medicine, liquids’ 
which had the proper degree of nastiness and stench, but were most 
soommonly -valueless..vegetable “tonics.” The firet alternative 
struck the doctors, as they gradually advanced in education and 
knowledge, or acquired a wide experience, as unscientific, and 
athe second annoyed them as dishonest, or at all events, open to, 
ithe charge of dishonesty. We do not exactly see why a doctor's 
‘skill should not sometimes be shown in giving a patient who will 
have drugs something that cannot hurt him, but still the practice 
mas undoubtedly open to every grave abuse. Partly, therefore, 
from these,ideas, partly because druggists were becoming educated, 
pnd partly from a sense of dignity, the old method of charging 
“was abandoned, and the doctors commenced sending in bills 
charging for medical attendance without details. 

The new scheme seemed reasonable, patients were glad to be 
rid of potions, and all were satisfied, but there were three defects 
in the new practice. The patients disliked paying a great deal 
more than they did before. ‘They had nothing tangible to show for 
‘their money, and as for skill, the belief of the true Englishman in 
skill the result of which he cannot see with his eyes—in skill 
shown, for instance, in alleviating an inevitably fatal case—is 
exceedingly limited. Then neither doctor nor patient had any 
common ground on which to estimate charges, except visits, 
which may be few in a most serious case—as, for instance, 
typhoid—and endless in a chronic case, as, for instance, a 
neuralgic disorder ; and the bill, even when paid, was scrutinised 
like a lawyer’s, and with the same disposition to believe that 
*‘attending you” had been overcharged, attendance to prevent 
death and attendance to prevent toothache seeming to the patient 
the same thing. And finally, the power of proportioning doctors’ 
charges to the patients’ means was most seriously diminished. This 
power is absolutely essential to the very existence of a good class of 
general practitioners, and as it excites more odium than any other 
claimed by the doctors, it is as well to explain why this should be 
so. The doctor, unlike any other professional man, is not at 
liberty to fix a definite price for his work, and tell his customer 
either to pay his price or go without the article he wants. ‘The 
positive laws of the profession, public opinion—which upon this 
subject is quite relentless—and that feeling of pity for suffering 
without which a doctor is comparatively useless, alike make it 
imperative to attend any pressing case, and to charge a low 
price where a heavy one cannot be paid. Unless, therefore, 
the charge is exceedingly low, uniformity cannot be secured ; 
and if it is exceedingly low, able young men will not 
enter upon a profession so thankless as that of a general prac- 
titioner in the country. There is no such life led by educated 
men. A general practitioner in a country district, to make £500 
a year by the time he is forty, must be out all day every day and 
half the night, in all weathers, upon all roads, in an open vehicle ; 
must abandon all notion of regularity and almost any notion of 
study, and must be at the beck and call of patients of whom one- 
half at least will never pay him for the cost of his horse’s shoes. 
He must bear with the fractiousness of each new patient, be 
pestered with a demand for gossip from each new household, and 
be an attendant, useful or useless, at every death-bed, and in the 
case of his richer patients, every funeral ceremony. He 
must be thoroughly educated to be efficient,—that is, must 








have spent from £600 to £800—must be decently charitable 
to keep his heart from hardening, and must have a good consti- 
tution merely to get through the most ordinary work. If the 
attendance-fee is to be fixed on one uniform, low level, no such 
man is to be obtained, and it comes to this, —that the well-to-do, 
if they want goed doctors, must pay a small fine to secure cheap 
attendance to the badly-off and gratuitous attendance to the poor. 
There is no way out of it, but the difficulty of arranging a fair 
scale is endless, and is the main cause of the quarrels related in 
the recent columns of letters to the Times. ‘The disputes 
about the number of visits are perfectly needless if the 
fee is paid at the time, and if it is made an etiquette for 
the patient and not the doctor to suggest the next call. In 
Manchester, we see, the profession has adopted a scale varying 
with the rental, the patients paying about a penny in the pound 
of rental for each visit up to £100 a year; but that scheme, though 
a sensible one, would not work ina village where rental has nothing 
to do with means, the most insolvent farmer often paying most, 
and is in principle radically unfair. Why should the over-housed 
professional pay so much more than the under-housed tradesman 
who lives away from his shop? or why should Dr. Smith, who 
has the head of a Harvey, be paid the same fee as Dr. Brown, 
who has the head of a bad horse-doctor? ‘The scale needs to be 
corrected by bargain, and we do not see, subject to certain 
professional rules, which, of course, prevent an arrangement on 
the ‘‘ No cure, no pay” principle, why bargains should not be 
made; why, for instance, it should not be settled in advance that 
a visit to such a family should be charged so much. The old 
Indian plan of paying by the year, irrespective of visits, is of 
course much better, being an easy application of the principle 
ef insurance; but Englishmen hate paying money for nothing, 
and in a crowded locality the annoyance of waiting for 
a salaried doctor would be keenly resented by the payer. 
The best practicable method is the Manchester one, corrected by 
bargain, and of course by payment either at the time, or when- 
ever the amount reaches a guinea, a compromise already not in- 
frequent. The ‘ fee system,” as practised in London, looks very 
silly, levelling, as it does, the great specialist and the great donkey, 
but it works, nevertheless, reasonably well. ‘The public wants to 
be cured so much that it soon detects skill, the doctors correct the 
system for the poor educated, and the main evil perceptible 
is that the highly-skilled specialist whose reputation is made 
is under a strong temptation to reduce his advice, and con- 
sequently the time he expends, to the lowest point that his patients 
will bear, sometimes an immorally low one. ‘There are only 
twenty-four hours in a day, and if a physician is reputed to make 
more than £8,000 a year in those hours, we should say, as a rule, 
that the very best advice was to consult somebody who made a 
little less. 





ARCHBISHOP THOMSON ON THE GERMAN 
PANTHEISM. 


[ the lecture which the Archbishop of York delivered two or 

three months ago, at Leeds, on the German School of Pessi- 
mists and ‘‘ The Worth of Life,” and which has just been pub- 
lished,* he touched incidentally a point of perhaps even greater 
importance than the main subject of his lecture itself. The 
youngest of the two German teachers of the doctrine that life is 
undesirable, but so sweetened by illusions as to make men think it 
desirable until it has been lived, Von Hartmann, seems to hold 
it at least probable that the supreme intelligence which beguiles 
us into the fret and fag of life by virtue of these illusions, is not, 
as we suppose all intelligence to be, deliberately conscious of 
its ends, but unconscious of those ends,—in other words, as we 
infer, that the Supreme intelligence—so far like a man of genius, 
—creates what is greater than anything which man includes in 
the word “ design,” —creates, as we should say, unconsciously, just 
as the highest artist or the highest poet creates. The Arch- 
bishop does not go out of his way to attack this conception, but 
simply remarks, ‘‘ Supposing that there is ground for saying that 
the divine intelligence is ‘ unconscious’ in the sense of having a 
different kind of knowledge from that of created human beings, 
the question is, as M. Janet puts it, whether the Supreme intelli- 
gence is something higher or lower than our consciousness. If 
lower, then the world is a mere machine, and could not be other 
than it is. Complaints against it, whether a philosopher or a poet 
complain, are as foolish as the act of the infant who whips the 
floor that it falls upon for hurting it. If on the other hand, as 

* The Worth of Life. An Address delivered at the Opening of the Fifty-Eighth 


Session of the Leeds Philosopbica) and Literary Society on Tuesday, 23rd October, 
1877, by William, Lord Archbishop of York. London: John Murray. 
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Von Hartmann would probably admit, the Supreme knowledge is 
something far higher than our consciousness, then the protest of 
the pessimist is as impious as it is blind, for what is it but the 
outcry of the lesser intelligence against the greater, of the narrow 
and limited against that whose experience is boundless as the 
eternity behind it, and whose foresight is unlimited as the eternity 
before ?” The value of that criticism is in this, that it really touches 
the very centre of all the objections to what are called anthropo- 
morphic views of God. Nothing has been commoner, for instance, 
than to say that because God’s ways are not as our ways, we 
cannot attribute to him human reason, or human justice, or 
human love, without ascribing to him all our petty limits. 
And this would be most true, if it were meant only to warn 
us against ascribing to the divine mind, under the name 
of the highest human gifts or virtues, the shortcomings 
essentially inherent in all human gifts and virtues. But 
it is most false, if it be intended rather to deny us the use of 
our very highest nature in interpreting the nature of a being in- 
finitely beyond us. The question is not whether we shall invest 
God with what is defective in human reason, justice, or love, but 
whether we shall invest him with what is noblest init. If we 
refuse to do the latter, because limitations are inherent in our 
highest thought, the only result is that, giving up our highest 
symbols of him, we must have recourse to lower, and while appar- 
ently repudiating the impiety of ascribing to God our limitations, 
we fall into the worse impiety of ascribing to him that which is 
not limited, only because it is nothing at all, and is incapable of 
exciting either our admiration or our love. All the objections 
to the moral government of God which are founded upon his 
supposed infinitude and absoluteness, really mean that in the 
effort to avoid imputing to him human littleness, we deny to him 
what is Jeast little in men, and therefore make him less than we 
should make him if we frankly used the highest light that we 
have. So, too, of those who tell us we must not lower God by 
imputing to him the petty human affections. Surely the question 
is precisely whether, if we exclude from our view what, even 
if it be the most exclusive, is yet also the noblest and most dis- 
interested part of our own nature, we shall lower or raise our 
image of him. As M. Janet and the Archbishop say, all these 
disputes admit of but two ways of solving them,—that which 
ascribes the creative origin of things to a source far below man, 
and that which ascribes it to a source far alove him. ‘The first is 
the true atheistic solution, and the second the true theistic solu- 
tion; and if we adopt the second, though we may be qnite right, 
wherever we are conscious of own shortcomings, to avoid im- 
puting them to the Creator, we cannot reasonably abjure our own 
highest nature jin interpreting his on the irrelevant ground that 
our’s is limited. Limited also, and much more limited, is that 
part of us which is not spiritual and moral, and the attempt to 
worship a God who is free from our spiritual and moral limitations 
almost always ends in the worship of one who is not spiritual and 
moral at all,—i.e., who is not higher than we are, but lower. 
Now we can imagine its being said that, even accepting 
these assumptions, if we try to conceive God in the light 
of our own highest nature, the philosophy which ascribes 
to the divine mind unconscious wisdom must be truer than 
that which attributes clear and conscious design to every 
one of the divine acts, since it is admitted that the human 
intellect achieves its greatest results without anticipating 
them, and that indeed all the highest actions of men are 
greater than their deliberate thoughts. It is the work of a 
true poet to say what is beyond the immediate grasp even of 
his own intclligence,—and of a true artist to conceive a beauty or a 
sublimity many of the higher aspects of which are hidden even 
from himself, and only brought out painfully by subsequent analysis 
and contemplation. So in the highest moral action, the will goes 
before even the most enlightened conscience, instead of painfully 
fulfilling its behests. The highest minds first act, and then 
come to understand and even to wonder at the spirit of their 
own action, and only gradually come to know what they 
have done. If, then, in this respect we impute to God the 
highest elements of our mental nature rather than the lowest, 
should we not suppose that the philosophy which as- 
cribes creation itself to an unconscious wisdom and un- 
conscious art far beyond the range of deliberate design, is 
the true one? We should reply in the negative, and for 
what seems to us the simplest of all reasons. The very fact that 
our highest practical and creative efforts are so far beyond the 
forecast of our own deliberate intentions, is rationally intelligible 
to us only on the supposition of what we call ‘‘inspiration.” We 
use the word as much for intellectual as for moral genius, as much 





for the poet and artist as for the prophet. But the use of the 
word at all, of course implies that that knowledge of the scope of 
his action which is not in the person who does it, is in one who 
inspires him to do it, and who supplies the defect of the seeming 
agent’s knowledge by his own higher knowledge. If this idea 
that when words or deeds are fuller of meaning and of aid for 
others than the seeming authors themselves know, they proceed 
from the inspiration of a higher knowledge, be a blunder, if this be 
a characteristic not merely of dependent natures, as such, but of all 
natures, that the highest actions are far in advance of intentions, 
and the highest sayings fuller of meaning than the mind which 
framed them,—then, of course, the philosophy of the unconscious 
is true. But true or false, it is at least to man simply inconceivable, 
We can understand how a dependent being may be guided 
far in advance of his clear convictions by a power within 
him which has deeper knowledge and wider thoughts than hig, 
But we cannot understand how, if there be no such inward guide, 
the spirit of action could far outstrip intention, except by mere 
accident or chance,—in which case, of course, it would quite ag 
often fall behind intention, or on one side of it, or in any other 
irregular manner, being due not to any natural law of being or 
principle of existence, but to the absence of any such law or 
principle. 

And again, so long as it is quite conformable to all our human ex- 
perience that the helpless and ignorant are guided to do what is far 
more for their own good than they can be aware of, by those who 
have visibly more power and more knowledge, it will always be at 
least natural for us to interpret the cases in which a vast 
advance beyond the intellectual or moral resources at their 
disposal is made by those who have no such visible guides 
to help them, as due to the intervention of an invisible 
guide. The presumption is and must be in favour of that 
interpretation, because it is one to which analogy would 
lead us, while it is all but unthinkable that action, unguided by 
any reason, visible or invisible, should turn out intrinsically more 
reasonable and more capable of satisfying the reason of others than 
action under the control of reason. An unreasonable world 
animated by chaotic forces is imaginable enough, though of 
course it would be impossible to picture it by the aid of reason, 
which would always be interpolating coherence of some kind in 
the midst of incoherencies. But a reasonable world, created 
without conscious anticipation, without knowledge of the end 
from the beginning,—that is, created tentatively and blindly, yet 
so that what was blindly and tentatively done, turned out greater 
than what was consciously and intellectually done, this is really 
unimaginable, because it attributes more to ignorance than to 
knowledge, more to chance than to foresight, more to the lower 
elements of physical nature, than to the highest exertions of mind. 
Indeed, it is obvious that even when we observe the unconscious- 
ness of the highest genius and virtue, we do not for a moment 
suppose that the genius or the virtue would be intrinsically less 
if it were fully conscious of its own nature, but only that with 
such consciousness, such genius or virtue could not exist in 
natures so limited and dependent as the men who display it, on 
other sides of them, always are. We do not suppose for a 
moment that Shakespeare’s or Titian’s genius, or the virtues of 
St. Paul, would lose their meaning by coexisting with a full 
knowledge of their drift and purport; but only that had they 
been rooted in full knowledge, the men who displayed these 
qualities would have been of a stature far beyond what would 
be in keeping with their time and generation,—would have been, 
in fact, prodigies rather than men. The poet is a man whose 
vision extends, in one direction, far beyond his grasp in any 
other, and so it happens that he is unable to follow the full drift 
of his own meaning. The saint is a man whose actions go far 
beyond the vista of his conscience,—who is, in fact, better than 
he knows himself to be, or could have made himself to be. And 
either the one or the other, if he had had the knowledge to 
measure beforehand the scope of his own impressions and feel- 
ings, would have been every way out of proportion to his gene- 
ration, just as on the particular side in which he is so great 
he actually seems out of proportion to it. But the reason he is 
not really out of proportion to it, is that even where he is so much 
beyond it, it is not as a creative, but as a receptive and depend- 
ent being that he is so,—that, like children following their 
parents’ guidance, he is holding by an unseen hand in thus 
forestalling the thoughts or works of his generation,—in a word, 
that his greatness is explained, consistently with his limitation, 
as only willingness to profit by the stirrings of a fuller wisdom, 
or the impulse of a purer righteousness. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


POLICY AT BERLIN. 


(From A CORRESPONDENT.) 





Berlin, January. 
Srr,—To judge from telegrams in the English papers, there 
should be sufficient interest in England about the so-called poli- 
tical crisis in this country to render acceptable a short statement 
as to what is really in course of preparation. As far as I have 
been able to form an opinion, what has appeared in English 
journals is partly fanciful and partly, to say the least, premature 
in its exposition. 

That there is something under consideration is an admitted 
fact, and that this something is of more than trifling importance 
for the tone and internal organisation of the German (not merely 
the Prussian) Government is also a fact few here question. What 
is involved in that which at this moment is occupying the minds 
of certain German statesmen would not be comprised in the 
mere substitution of one or two new men for some old office- 
holders—in the mere expulsion of particular Ministers to make 
room for others—what is being mooted amounts to modification 
in principle of the existing system, the transformation of an Ad- 
ministration hitherto composed like a piece of mosaic into one 
fused by the action of party cement ; and moreover, the impart- 
ing to the Jmperial authorities such means of executive force as 
will make of them in their respective Departments the effective, 
instead of, as hitherto they have for the most part been, the 
merely nominal agents in administration of the Germanic Empire. 
In two Imperial Departments—no doubt, the most important 
enes—alone have the individuals at the head been invested with 
that range of authority which has made official utterance a word 
of real command, and not more or less a wave of mere sound. 
Military organisation, symbolised in the Emperor as Commander- 
in-Chief, has been in active operation throughout the Fatherland, 
according to an uniform system, through the medium of the Im- 
perial War Office situate in Berlin. Similarly, the foreign policy 
of Germany at large has been firmly taken in hand by one whose 
strength of grip has long become proverbial,—the Prince-Chancel- 
lor Bismarck. But outside these two Departments—the War 
Office and the Foreign Office—everything is in a condition of 
imperfect formation, which has an unpleasant likeness to the 
notorious incompetency of the so-called German Executive en- 
throned at Frankfort in 1848, in the shape of a mock Vicar, and 
of a Legislature which had as much effective power as the Oxford 
Union has in England. Neither the Imperial Ministry of Finance, 
nor the Imperial Board for Railways, nor any single of the various 
Imperial Administrative Boards created, possesses virtual autho- 
rity, such as appertains to the same Departments in the dif- 
ferent component States forming the so-called Empire. ‘This fact 
has long attracted the notice of those German politicians who 
make it a capital article of their creed to render the unity a reality 
in administrative, as well as in international and military mat- 
ters. Indeed, for many reasons, the men of this school 
attach the greatest possible importance to this point, and 
not the least is that they have had reason to become 
sensible of a revival of Particularist forces, which are 
being put in play with the view of paralysing the still 
infant growth of the Imperial unity. It is a recognised 
fact that the Princes have for some time been showing 
an increasing disposition to baulk the action of the central 
authority—to assist autonomy on every possible occasion, with 
undisguised pertinacity—and that the work of practical fusion 
has been greatly impeded by a determined, though not unfre- 
quently underhanded spirit of resistance. Now of this no one is 
more sensible than the Chancellor himself, who has often fumed at 
the opposition he has felt checking and thwarting that thorough- 
ness of action which is so congenial to his temperament. He is, 
and has been for some time, keenly alive to the desirability of 
breaking down this obstructive force, and his prolonged absence 
in his country retreat is not wholly unconnected with irritation 
at its existence, and an angry sense that he cannot satisfactorily 

administer until he finds himself able to sweep away the impedi- 
ment that is blocking the way. It is in the nature of such a 
situation that unless dealt with sharply, it grows until it reaches 
& point that cries for remedy. This is what has happened. The 
disarray and disorganisation of the Unitarian Administration have 
only increased during Prince Bismarck’s retirement, so that now 
things have come to a pass which plainly necessitates speedy 
alterations. But these are possible only by an effective strengthen- 
ing of the Imperial Administration,—and such strengthening again 


cannot be secured by the appointment of a new head of a depart- 
ment, but only by making the Administration the organ of a 
homogeneous system, and the embodiment of the party which 
has advocated the principles of that reform which is contem- 
plated. It must be remembered, however, that to get such an 
Administration accepted by the Emperor, is to effect a revolution 
in the system on which ministers have been hitherto nominated in 
Prussia, and that such revolution in long-established custom is 
no easy matter in the Prussian Court. I am of opinion that 
whatever difficulties have to be encountered do not come 
from the Chancellor. There have been many, and all of them 
premature, statements about nominations decided upon at Var- 
zin, during the interviews there between the Chancellor and 
Herr von Bennigsen, a leader of the National Liberals. The 
matter has not come as yet to this concrete point. What is in 
question is not the nomination of Bennigsen, or of Forcken- 
beck, by themselves, but the coming into office of the National 
Liberals as a party; and the inference must not be drawn, 
because Bennigsen has again gone home, that therefore the idea 
of the party being admitted to power has been discarded, 
I have reason to believe this would be a grave misapprehen- 
sion. If I can trust my informants, there is no opposition in 
principle by the Chancellor to the view that Bennigsen can 
accept office only in conjunction with political associates. The 
two did not part in disagreement. If it is asked, then, why has 
nothing yet been done, the explanation of the delay will be 
found in the recollection how long it took with us, even after 
Parliamentary government had become a decided reality, before 
the Crown ceased to insist on intruding particular individuals into a 
Cabinet. Certainly leading members of the National Liberal party 
are still of opinion that a great modification in the character of the 
Administration is not far off, and that this will happen in co- 
operation with the Chancellor. 

One word, now, in regard to the views of such politicians about 
the great pending international question,—the Russo-Turkish war. 
The old Ministers are more or less mere registering clerks, but these 
men have political opinions. Now, in the first place, there exists on 
their part an implicit confidence in Prince Bismarck, and especi- 
ally on this score, that they thoroughly rely on his being wholly 
exempt from any political combination not strictly German, 
This is a cardinal article with them. If, again, it is asked, what 
not strictly German combinations are understood to mean, I 
answer emphatically, every thought and scheme aiming at conquest 
or annexation ; and in doing so I distinctly understand the Chan- 
cellor himself to be quite sincerely of the same mind. There is only 
one thing in regard to foreign relations which is weighing on his 
brain, and that is the belief that France will some day take its 
revenge, and will on the first opportunity fall upon Germany. 
It is this thought which has so much to do with his feverish 
desire to complete the Unitarian organisation, as a means to 
strengthen Germany. It is this thought which makes him 
and Germans generally willing to see Russia fairly satisfied in 
the East, for to baulk her there would be, according to their idea, 
to throw her perforce into alliance with France. /rimarily, in 
the Chancellor’s mind, Germany has no interest in Turkey, it is 
only secondarily she has any through her ties with Austria. He 
will never plunge Germany into war for the purpose of stopping 
Russia, but to consider him plotting to promote Russian advances 
at the cost of English interests is to misinterpret wholly the 
Chancellor’s policy and the feelings of Germany. The mistake 
largely made in England has been to credit Germany with in- 
terests she has no more had at heart, than England has those which 
the heated fancy of Continental politicians is often ready to ascribe 
to her. It is not according to fact to say that the Chancellor has 
throughout shown himself disposed to be the out and-out partisan 
of Russia. He certainly, in common with every German politician 
I have come across, has no feeling for the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire ; he has felt that the condition of Turkey was rottea, and he 
has been desirous of events calculated at once to effect a 
settlement offering prospects of peace in those regions for a course 
of years, and to give such satisfaction to Russia as would yet not 
render her absolute master in those quarters. If matters do go 
further in the end, it will not be his fault, but the fault of those who 
declined to co-operate in combinations calculated to secure limi- 
tations on Russian action. Things have now reached a point when 
it is rash to prognosticate, but this much I will venture to affirm, 
namely,—that Germany will never mobilise any troops to check 
Russia, for she will not embark in war for any interest in Turkey. 
But though determined on this head, it is a grievous mistake to say 
that she desires to see Russia push her successes to the extreme. I 








am confident of the correctness of my statement, when I say that 
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what is desired is that England should clearly define her interests, 
instead of shrouding herself in ambiguous utterances, for if those 
interests are really reasonable—if their substance is confined to 
material points, such as the non-annexation of Constantinople, 
and above all, is not spoilt by irritating punctiliousness—then 
Germany would undoubtedly support them in Conference. But 
the complaint made against the English Cabinet is that on all 
occasions it has been obscure and ambiguous in its language ; 
that it has never acted in concert, and yet never taken an openly 
definite line of its own ; and that the single practical steps it ever 
took were always those precisely calculated to disconcert combina- 
tions which might have offered means for effecting a settlement 
by mutual understanding. 

Ihave often felt that in England there exists as much misappre- 
hension of Continental politicians, as the latter often have of 
those in our country. At this moment, there is amongst our 
countrymen a morbid suspicion of the three Emperors’ compact, 
and an unbounded distrust of Prince Bismarck. It is not my 
object to write a panegyric on him. He is a statesman who has 
had to do much queer work, and has handled with consummate 
self-possession questionable means. It is not to extol him I have 
written this letter, but to make certain statements through your 
columns which I have good reason to believe true, and which, as 
information may not be inopportune at this moment, when all the 
world is speculating on the forces which are at work upon that 
pending bit of history,—the Turkish Question. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THERE 1S NO WAR PARTY. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”}] 

Srr,—I am glad to see that the Pall Mall Gazette, the Daily 
Telegraph, and my new little friend, the Week, have exposed the 
wickedness of the calumny that there is a war party in England at 
this moment. You, Sir, are among the chief authors of that 
calumny; youshare the guilt of it with the Times, Mr. Bright, and 
other infatuated enemies of this country. And all of you are per- 
fectly inexcusable. Not only is there no war party in England now, 
but there never was such a party in England, or anywhere else. 
It is stupid as well as wicked to say, for example, that men like 
Frederick the Great or Napoleon I. were the heads of such a 
faction. Frederick did not want war; he wanted Silesia. If, as 
Macaulay says, the whole world instantly sprang to arms, that 
was the fault, not of Frederick, but of Maria Theresa, who would 
fight, instead of turning her cheek to the smiter. Nor is it true, 
Sir, that the Great Napoleon ever wanted war. What he wanted 
was unexampled glory and boundless power. What he wanted was 
a consul of France in every foreign capital and a French Cesar 
in Paris. What he wanted was provincial thrones for his brothers 
and the Imperial crown for himself. What he wanted was peace— 
a Roman peace—amid which the world would bow to him as 
Imperator. That was all he wanted. If universal war was the 
consequence, his plans were so far deranged by the obstinacy of 
kings who would defend their power, and of peoples who would 
fight for their liberties. 

We champions of British interests, Sir, do but follow in the 
footsteps of the Great Napoleon. We are not a war party; we 
are, like him, on the side of peace. But we believe that Turkey 
and England must stand or fall together. We believe that if Kars 
remains a Russian town there will be a mutiny in India and an 
invasion of Kent. We believe that if Erzeroum is placed under 
a Russian Governor, the Czar will make a railway along the 
Euphrates Valley, despatch 300,000 men to the Persian Gulf, 
and send them across the Indian Ocean to Bombay in flat- 
bottomed boats. We believe that from Erzeroum he will make 
another railway through the Syrian desert, which will enable him 
to seize the Suez Canal, and transfer the English carrying trade to his 
own greedy merchants. We believe that if he prevents the Turks 
from murdering Bulgarian men and outraging Bulgarian women 
the Ottoman Empire will go to pieces, and that the shock of its 
ruin would shake England to her foundations. We believe that if 
he goes to Constantinople he will stay there, build a tremendous 
fleet, reduce England to a fourth-rate Power, and for ever prevent 
the Turkish bondholders from getting a fraction of their money. 
We believe, as Mr. Borthwick beautifully pointed out, that the 
Turks are the landed aristocracy of Turkey, that they have a pre- 
scriptive right of centuries to their power of massacring the Chris- 
tians, and thus that the overthrow of the Porte would set an 
example which would dangerously affect the position of our own 
aristocracy, and even of our own Church. We believe, in fact, 








that Russia is playing the game of the Liberation Society ; ang 
hence the reason that all the Dissenters are on her side. Yes, Sir, 
we believe that in order to keep up this great, glorious, Christian 
England, we must give the Turks a right to “larrup their own 
niggers ” in the shape of white Bulgarians and Greeks, to ruin the 
richest provinces in the world, to goad the most patient of raceg 
into revolt, to make Constantinople the paradise of sensual Pashas, 
and Bulgaria a hell upon earth. 

It is quite true that to maintain so providential an arrangement, 
we should land one army at Gallipoli and another at Constanti- 
nople. It is quite true that all Europe would then fly to 
that we should be in front of the greatest war the world has seen 
since the morrow of the French Revolution, that the struggle 
might easily cost us 200,000 men and three hundred millions 
sterling, and that we might come out of the fight with a conscrip- 
tion among the institutions of England. All that is quite true, 
but still we don’t want war. We want merely to save Turkey, for 
the sake of England. We are no more in favour of war than Napo- 
leon was when he set out for Moscow. Let Russia only forego the 
fruits of her great victories and her terrible sacrifices, let her 
withdraw her armies across the Danube, let Constantinople again 
become the paradise of swindlers, lei Achmet Agha be allowed 
to wear his decorations in peace, and there will be no war. To 
quote the sublime language of the Daily Telegraph, my master in 
style, our conduct has been a “steadfast, unresting advocacy of a 
policy of manhood, honour, justice, and mercy.”—I am, Sir, &e., 

A Trvuz-BiveE Barron, 





WIFE-BEATING. 
(To THe EpITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Will you allow a woman to enter a protest against the 
severe, and as I think, unjust sentence pronounced on his 
countrymen by Sir Edward Strachey, in his letter to you last 
Saturday, that ‘‘ brutality is a large element in the character of 
most Englishmen, gentlemen as well as boors”? So far from 
this being true, I believe, on the contrary, that there is in Eng- 
lishmen an unusually large element of generous compassion and 
even tenderness for the weak and helpless ; and I would point, as 
a proof of this, to the fact that, wielding, as they do, absolute 
power over their wives, the instances of its abuse quoted by Miss. 
Cobbe are, thank God, the exceptions, and not the rule. The 
real source of the evil is the corrupting influence of irresponsible 
power in itself. ‘The Englishman is absolute master over 
the women of his family. He may and does, as I have too often 
seen, make their home a hell, but no one can or will interfere 
with him. His religion, if he has any, does not check him, for 
he believes that it gives a divine sanction to his authority. The 
law does not check him, so long as he stops short of physical 
violence threatening life, and then but very leniently, unless he 
actually takes life. ‘‘Society” does not check him, so long as 
he observes the external decencies of the class he belongs 
to. Public opinion does not check him, for it holds his 
wife to be his property, and that he has a right to do as 
he wills with his own. I shall never forget the horrified 
amazement with which I listened, when a gentleman whom 


I knew to be himself incapable of cruelty told me that on’ 


one occasion, seeing a man cruelly beating a woman, he was 
rushing to the rescue, but on hearing from a bystander that the 
woman was the man’s wife, he passed on, thinking it best not to 
interfere, and two gentlemen who were also listening agreed 
that they should have done the same! Can we wonder that so 
tremendous a power as this, placed in the hands of men of alk 
kinds, from the highest gentleman to the lowest ruffian in the 
land, is misused, and produces oppression, misery, and crime? 
Shall we not rather wonder that the misuse is not a hundredfold 
greater, and admire the generosity and self-restraint which alone 
prevent it ? 

It is, however, another question, and one requiring the greatest 
consideration from all lovers of their country, whether this is a 
healthy or desirable state of things; whether it is for the good 
of the nation that one-half of it should wield this irresponsible 
and therefore corrupting power over the other, and that the phy- 
sically weaker half ; whether it is desirable that marriage should 
be at the sole will and pleasure of the husband,—a woman’s 
crown of joy or the worst, because the most degrading, form of 
slavery ; whether national welfare is likely to be best promoted 
by the women, who are the mothers of the race, being crushed or 
driven for refuge into the feebleness, the faults, too often the 
vices, of the slave; whether the first principles of well-ordered 
liberty, that every duty is the co-relative of a right, and every 
right, be it of high or low, rich or poor, weak or strong, is under 
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the equal and supreme guardianship of the law, can be violated 
with impunity only in the relations between the sexes, which give 
all the rights to the men, and all the duties to the women ? 

Leaving it to others to answer this question, and only fore- 
warning them that sarcasm and invective, on one side or the other, 
will not answer it, I am, Sir, &c., 


18 Cadogan Place, January 14. Marta G. GREY. 





BILLIONS. : 
(To THES EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
$m,—I think billions are unduly slighted by the Times, I can 
give definite illustrations both of billions and trillions, meaning 
by a trillion a billion billions. 

1. The ocean (says the “Cyclopedia Britannica”) contains 
290,000,000 cubic miles of water. Each cubic mile contains 
5,431,776,000 cubic yards. Therefore in round numbers the 
ocean contains 5,400 x 300 billion, or 1,620,000 billion cubic 
yards. Therefore 1,620,000 cubic yards is one-billionth part of 
the ocean. Now, 162,000 x 10 yards represents a pond 30 feet 


deep and about 33 acres in superficial area, or to put it another |. 


way, 8 pond 1,620 yardslong and 100 yards wide. Roughly, if the 
Serpentine were 30 feet deep, it would be about a billionth of the 


‘ocean. 
2.’The ‘‘ Cyclopedia Britannica” also tells me that a milli- 
metre cube contains 5,000,000 blood-corpuscles.. If so, a square 
metre of the thickness of one millimetre must contain 5,000,000 
x 1,000,000, or five billion blood-corpuscles; and a cubic metre 
would contain 5,000 billions of them. Neglecting the difference 
between metres and'yards, the ocean would contain 1,620,000 
billion x 5,000 billion, or 8,100,000,000 billion billion, or eight 
thousand one hundred million trillions of blood-corpuscles. How 
much blood there is in an average man I do not know, but 
certainly much more than would cover a square metre to the 
depth of a millimetre, so there must be in each of our veins a 
good many billions of blood-corpuscles—I am, Sir, &c. 
PHILO-BILLION. 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

$m,—Your brief dissertation in your last number on the vague 
indefiniteness of the sum of a “billion,” reminds me of a story 
told by a clergyman in the North. He was returning home from 
a Bible-meeting, in his one-horse chaise, driven by his groom, 
when the following dialogue took place :—‘* Master: A nice meet- 
ing, John?—Servant: Very nice meeting.—Master: What did 
you think of the number of Bibles sent out in all languages to all 
the world,—more than a hundred millions of Bibles ?—Servant: 
It’s amazing.— Master: I suppose you know how many a million 
is, John ?—Servant: Oh! yes, I know, at least I know very near, 
—it’s a’most a thousand.” As you say, all very big numerals 
convey the same general notion.—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. N. 





SIGNALLING AT SEA. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

$rr,—In the account of Mr. S. Harrison's method of signalling 
at sea—the Abacus system,—published in your journal of the 
5th inst..—I inadvertently wrote ‘‘right” for “left” and 
vice versd, throughout the description of the consonant signals. 
This was the more inexcusable, that you had already pointed out 
another clerical error. Fortunately, by correcting the illustrative 
signal-word, you saved your readers from the confusion which my 
blunder would otherwise have caused them. The error, in fact, 
would scarcely need noticing, as it does not affect the simplicity 
of Mr. Harrison’s method, were it not that it somewhat affects 
the symmetry of the method, by introducing a difference between 
the use of the right and left side of the signal-board for vowels and 
consonants.—I am, Sir, &c., THe AUTHOR OF THE ARTICLE, 








POETRY. 


IRISH SONG. 
[SUGGESTED BY A LYRIO OF BARRY CORNWALL'S.] 

Ox! the Spring’s delight 
Is the cowslip bright, 

As she laughs to the warblin’ linnet ; 
And a whistlin’ thrush 
‘On a white May bush, 

And his mate in the nest widin it. 


Summer she shows 
Her rose, her rose ! 





And oh! all the happy night long 
The nightingale woos her ; 
At dawn the lark sues her, 

Wid the crystal surprise of his song. 


King Autumn’s crown 
Is the barley brown, 
Red over wid rosy fruit ; 
And the yallow trees, 
As they sigh in the breeze, 
Are the strings of his solemn lute. 


Ould Winter's breath 

{s could as Death, 

Wirra! lonesome he’s left the earth ; 
Yet the thrush he sings 
And the rose she springs 

From the flame of his fairy hearth. 


Tue Autor oF “Sones or KILtrarney.” 
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SIR THOMAS MAY ON DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE.* 

[SECOND NOTICE.] 

Sir Tnomas May commences his second volume with a carefal 
sketch of the vicissitudes of democratic government in the 
Netherlands. In the Netherlands, the contest between free towns 
and feudal lords was made easier for the burghers by the geo- 
graphical features of the country. The lord had to rely upon 
his own skill in providing defence for his castle ; here no moun- 
tains rose to afford the desired vantage-ground. By the time the 
Crusades had taken some of the most powerful lords away and 
had exhausted the resources of many more, the victory of the 
towns, though not yet complete, was really determined. The 
barons grew weaker and the burgomasters grew stronger. There 
was in every town a constitution and a code of its own. The 
citizens were proud of their power of self-government, and no 
privilege meant more than that of erecting a belfry, for there 
hung the bell that called the burghers together to deliberate for 
themselves on matters of peace and war. They were for a long 
time no whit superior in refinement to the barons, their foes, with 
whom they fought ‘‘as they had wrestled with the sea, and with 
adverse nature.” The difficulty of their tasks in merely sheltering 
themselves against the dangers of their lives, or in gaining their 
daily bread, left them little time for repose or enjoyment, and when 
they looked around them the outer world seemed bleak and 
hideous; ‘‘ they worked under leaden skies, and looked out upon a 
landscape like the Isle of Dogs.” But in due process of time, de- 
spite wars without and factious strife within their own borders, the 
Netherlanders attained to positions of wealth, and with their 
wealth they achieved no ordinary culture. Their own University 
of Louvain trained some of their youth, others sought instruction 
at Paris or Padua. The peculiar facility for acquiring foreign 
languages which marks the Dutchman of to-day, was in those 
early times manifested in the Netherland students. Poetry was 
in the Netherlands, as usual, the first of the arts that flourished ; 
music and rhetoric followed soon, and in the fifteenth century the 
Van Eycks and Hans Hemling made their country renowned in 
the history of painting. Architecture adorned their towns; and 
wood-carving was brought to such perfection as almost to merit 
the title of sculpture. 

When the Netherlands were brought under the rule of the 
House of Burgundy, the contests of the dukes with the free 
towns were long and bitter. Commines—from whose lively 
pages Sir Thomas might well have quoted a little more fully than 
he has—tells us how heavy was the revenge which Charles the 
Bold took upon Liége,—a revenge that spoke eloquently though 
sadly of the keenness of the struggle. In the time of the young 
Duchess Mary, the Netherlanders held their own; they were strong 
enough to fight an army which her father-in-law, the Emperor, 
brought into the field. Buta tragic chapter was to follow. For 
there was to reign over the Netherlands a master tyrant who 
seemed at one time likely to conquer half the then known world. 
Charles V. would listen to no demands the men of Flanders 
made for the freedom they had won so bravely and loved so well. 
He was not, he said, to be haggled with like a huckster. He smote 
them with an iron hand. It was not enough to rob them of their 
privileges and to oppress them with taxation for wars which con- 











* Democracy in Europe: a History. By Sir Thomas Erskine May, K.C.B., D.C.L 
London: Longmans and Co. 
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cerned them not. With all the childish cruelty of a despot, 

Charles glutted his eyes with the sight of honourable men before 

him, with halters round their necks, praying on their knees in an 

agony of shame for the poor boon of miserable life. He who 
delights to chronicle the victories of oppressors may indeed 
exult as he tells this story. Here, in truth, liberty seemed dead 
for ever. 
But that was not to be. Like that day-star of which Milton 
sang, liberty was yet to rise again and ‘‘ flame in the forehead of 
the morning sky.” Perhaps a cause even greater than that of 
civic freedom had to come to bring the supreme effort, and with 
it the man of perfect and unselfish heroism. That greater cause 
was the cause of religious liberty, and its champion was William 
of Orange. There is in history no scene more full of subtle in- 
terest, and none whose outcome was more far-reaching than that 
scene which shows us William of Orange listening to the plan to 
extirpate heresy by the sword ; listening in silence and with un- 
moved face, but yet with beating heart and firm resolve. The 
resistance by the Netherlands made to Spanish tyranny was of 
peculiar importance, because it took its stand on a new ground, 
It was not a war of Protestant against Catholic, for the Netherland 
Catholics—William himself was among them—joined the Pro- 
testants in fighting against Philip and the Inquisition. It was 
a war of tolerance and justice against bigotry and wrong. From 
that time the Netherlands became the type and the representative 
of freedom. And the echo of the noble deeds done their spread 
far and wide. William fell under the dagger of a hired assassin, 
but freedom lived on. In the year 1609 the Dutch Republic 
was recognised by the European Powers, and that recognition 
implied an acknowledgement of the right of a people to good 
government and to religious liberty. 

The remaining chapters of Democracy in Europe treat of 
France and of England. We looked for some account at least 
of democracy in Germany, of that free town life so rich in 
activity, so fertile in literature; but we looked in vain. The 
history of democracy in Germany, or rather of the attempt to 
win it, is at present a history abrupt and unfinished. But it 
is a history which will no doubt one day be as decided in its 
characteristics as the history of liberty elsewhere, for the French 
Revolution, as Borne said, will presently be translated into every 
language. 

The history of France, says Sir Thomas, ‘illustrates, above 
all other examples, the social and political causes of democracy, 
its forces and its dangers.” Accordingly he devotes a very great 
deal of space—about a quarter of his whole work, in fact—to an 
examination of the phenomena and the causes of democracy in 
France. He begins with Clovis, and he ends with May 16, 1877. 
It is difficult to criticise this portion of the book. One hardly 
knows what to say of a solemn summing-up of those great events 
which have usually moved the calmest historians to panegyric, to 
obloquy, or to both. Sir Thomas may be said to be, on the 
whole, just in his estimate of the events of the Revolution, though 
he is certainly not generous in his account of the men concerned 
in it. He is happiest in his sketch of society and government in 
the reign of Louis XIV. ; this is indeed a masterly piece of writing, 
full, clear, and incisive. He seems scarcely to recognise how 
great a mistake was made in pursuing and retaking Louis XVI. 
when he had fled to Varennes ; and there was open to the Assembly, 
to use the words of Napoleon, ‘the inestimable advantages of 
getting rid of the royal family without an act of cruelty.” Nor 
has he shown how the Austrian war was really the result 
of many causes, difficulties that arose on account of the 
fiefs in Alsace, the anger of the foreign Powers and their dis- 
trust of the new Government, the counsels of the emigrant 
royalist nobles, and the desire of the Girondins for revenge. 
Again, in delineating the character of Robespierre, Sir Thomas 
has not by any means been successful. He has not shown that 
which is most marked in the career of the man whom Mr. John 
Morley has aptly called ‘‘a meagre-hearted pedant,” how he 
started with an honest ideal, and then would never pause to re- 
flect if it were really right or wrong; and further, how he sacri- 
ficed to theories of which he was himself but part convinced, not 
only human blood, but friendship and common honesty. 

In his sketch of recent French history Sir Thomas is 
more in his element, and the characteristics of the reign of 
Charles X., Louis Philippe, and Napoleon IIL, are portrayed 
faithfully and attractively. Sir Thomas is by no means fond of 
any sort of republicanism, but notwithstanding this, he is very 
just in his remarks on many of those kings who have done more 





This is what Sir ‘Thomas has to say about the Court of Napoleon 
IIL. :— 

“It was gay, luxurious, pleasure-geeking, and extravagant; but 
adventurers, speculators, and persons of doubtful repute were in too 
much favour, to win for it the moral respect of France or of Europe, 
Nor did it gain lustre from the intellect of the age. Men of letters 
were generally faithful to the fallen monarchies or to the Republic, 
and were not to be won over by the patronage of the Empire. They 
had been cruelly scourged by Louis Napoleon, and neither the principles 
of his rule nor the character of his associates attracted the intellectual 
classes. Material force, wealth and splendour, were the idols of his 
Court, and the poet and philosopher were ill at ease in such a company,” 

The work concludes with five chapters on the history of Eng- 
land, a history, says Sir Thomas, ‘ of liberty, not of democracy.” 
In these chapters the space is curiously apportioned. The account 
of these Saxon institutions, which lie at the very root of the free- 
dom of to-day, in so far as they were the practical embodiments 
of the notion of local government and the representative system, 
is very meagre, and accordingly very unsatisfactory. The great 
founder of the House of Commons is dismissed in a couple of lines, 
while the often-told story of the Civil War occupies many pages, 

In his account of Cromwell we have great fault to find with 
Sir Thomas. He has omitted to state how magnificent and 
generous was the foreign policy of the Protector, who restored 
England to a place of honour among the nations of Europe. He 
has told us how summary were Cromwell’s dealings with his 
Parliaments, but he has not stated how, to use the words of a 
writer of the time, had it not been for such proceeding, * all had 
been blood, both in the city and in the country, on Charles 
Stuart’s account.” And he has scarcely paid fitting tribute to 
Cromwell for that which was his pecular glory, his gift to Eng- 
land of religious toleration. For Cromwell was truly tolerant to 
men of all creeds who did not, in his own phrase, ‘‘take carna? 
sword or weapon against him or the Government.” Finally, with 
regard to the motives of Cromwell in listening to the request 
that he should be crowned King, and in regard to his hesitation 
about refusing that request, we refer both Sir Thomas and his 
readers to the pages of Ranke, where this chapter of the Protec- 
torate is told with the greatest care and impartiality. It will 
there be found that the desires of Cromwell and his supporters 
were really very unselfish in the main, and quite different from 
those which Sir Thomas has described. The last chapter covers. 
ground over which Sir ‘Thomas has gone before, and where he is 
a thoroughly trustworthy guide. Much in this chapter could be 
quoted that is brilliant and suggestive. We shall content our- 
selves with citing one brief passage relating to the liberty of the 
Press :— 

“ A freedom of opinion unknown in any other age or country, and un- 
exampled agencies for its expression brought every class of society 
within the extended circle of political thought and deliberation. Never 
since the citizens of Athens had been consulted in the Agora, upon 
affairs of State, had a whole people been so freely called into council as 
in England after the complete emancipation of the Press. The demo- 
cracy of small States had raised its voice in streets and market-places ; 
the democracy of the great English monarchy made itself heard through 
its multitudinous press.” 

Sir Thomas May has written a long book, but the interest of 
the subject he has chosen is so great and so varied, that most 
readers will join us in wishing it had been still longer than it is. 
Those of us who have the facts it sets forth still fresh in our re- 
collections will nevertheless be glad to see them so clearly 
marshalled before us as they are in these pages. ‘Those of us 
whose memories have forgotten much that it is important for 
everyone to remember, may well be glad to keep up their old 
knowledge by help of so pleasant and chatty an author as Sir 
‘Thomas May has proved himself to be. If his book is not subtle, 
it is always interesting. ‘There may be little fire in it ; but there 
is, at all events, plenty of light. 





A NEW CHILD’S PLAY.* 


In this age of child-culture, there is nothing wonderful in the 
fact of good art being employed in the decoration and delinea- 
tion of nursery-rhymes, and one more such work runs a risk of 
attracting slight attention amongst the crowds of equally gor- 
geous, if not equally meritorious publications, and there is 
another reason why this New Child’s Play might pass without 
the recognition which it deserves ; and that arises from the very 
name of the work. Child’s Play! How long it is since most of 
us heard any such words? In truth, they are seldom now-a-days 
on the lips of any one. The “ child” seems almost a thing of the 
past, belonging to a remote age, when belief in Jack-the-Giant- 
Killer and Cinderella were tangible facts, and even ‘‘ Fee-fo-fum” 








than all democratic writings to upset the divine-right doctrine. 





* A New Child's Play. By“ E. Y.B.” London: Sampson Low and Co. 
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was not to be doubted in the evening, when the nursery fire burnt 
low, and mysterious creakings and rattlings sounded from door 
or wainscoting. ‘‘ Play” is dead, “recreation” has taken its 
place,—healthful and instructive recreation, with a box of toy 
models, or a collection of third-rate chemicals, of which the only 
certain quality is smell ; and so it seems to us that these quaint 
old rhymes, and quaint new illustrations, may perhaps find it 
difficult to gain friends amongst our young people, simply because 
they are “‘ Child’s Play,” unadulterated with science or history. 
And yet we very much doubt whether drawings like these, and 
fairy-tales of the old sort, such as those of Grimm, have not as 
necessary 4 function to fulfil in the education of the young, as if 
they were intermixed with any given quantity of useful matter, 
and laden with the most perfect of morals. More and more is it 
beginning to be felt that the imaginative qualities need free 
scope and encouragement, as well as the intellectual; and if 
we had to name a series of books which have performed, or 
helped to perform, this task amongst children, we should point 
to those by “E. V.B.” And we would beg our readers to 
remember that this series has now extended over a period of a 
quarter of a century. 

When Mrs. Boyle began in 1852 with her Child’s Play, there 
were no such children’s books as there are now. Rude wood- 
engravings, and ruder coloured prints, were considered good 
enough for the illustration of children’s books, and even within 
the last fifteen years the majority of toy-volumes were illustrated 
in a thoroughly vulgar and conventional manner. So that this 
artist—and a thorough artist at heart she very certainly is—may 
fairly claim to have started at least one division of the progress in 
book-illustration, for from first to last she has never wearied of 
her childish audience, or worked, save through them, for the praise 
of their elders. In the dozen or so works which she is responsible 
for during the last five-and-twenty years, her illustrations have 
rarely been of more practical matters than old-fashioned fairy- 
tales, childish allegories, or simple rhymes, and so in all these she 
has easily kept the first place, and has at the present time scarcely 
a rival in her own peculiar field. What that field is, its merits 
and its shortcomings, and its difference from other work of a 
similar kind, we shall endeavour to show our readers, after say- 
ing a few words of the illustrations to this particular work, and 
comparing them with some of their predecessors. 

These illustrations are done by the heliotype process from the 
original drawings, but are, as far as we remember, not at all worthy 
reproductions of them. The originals were exhibited at the Dud- 
ley Gallery in the spring of last year, and possessed a delicacy of 
feeling and touch, which has somewhat evaporated in the course 
of reproduction. 

There are sixteen drawings here, the originals all being done in 
brown ink with a pen, and their quality is somewhat variable. The 
illustrations to ‘‘ Dickory, Dickory Dock, the Mouse ran up the 
Clock,” and that to the New Year's Carol, ‘‘ My Feet are Cauld,”’ 
are distinctly and considerably better than the rest. In the first 
there is a free grace of action in the figure of the child opening 
the great clock-case, which could hardly have been greater, while 
the drawing of the old-fashioned clock is solid and good, and 
almost entirely free from a certain scratchiness which is notice- 
able in many of these latter drawings. For the second picture 
we have nothing but praise. In every way it is a gem. It re- 
presents a troop of small children singing in the early morning 
before the doorway of a very old-fashioned house in the Isle of 
Man, and is, we suppose, intended to represent a New Year's 
Day some hundred or so years ago. There is about the concep- 
tion and even the execution of this drawing, a simplicity and 
earnestness as well as beauty, which is peculiarly suited to the 
subject ; and as a matter of technical skill, the pen-and-ink work 
hereon may fairly challenge comparison with that of any living 
artist. Not that it is excessively minute, but that as far as it goes 
it appears to be absolutely right. The heavy timber of the old 
houses, the iron bolts, the plaster falling away in flakes from the 
brickwork beneath, the clothes of the children, the fur of the cat, 
and the round stones of the rough street, are all indicated beyond 
possibility of mistake, and yet with an ease and lightness of touch 
which comes very near to genius. The picture, moreover, is full of 
humour, and that of the most delicate kind. The little baby in 
its night-cap, leaning out of the diamond-paned window to hear 
the carol, the quiet attention of the old cat and inattention of 
the kitten, and the attitude of the little tiny boy who is helping 
to swell the chorus, are all in their way humorous in the extreme. 

This is far the best picture in the book; and after this comes, 
we think, the illustration to ‘‘ Little Miss Muffet,” and ‘* Cuckoo, 
Cuckoo, tell me true.” In the first of these we would especially 





call our readers’ attention to the drawing of the wild strawberry 
and the Dandelion-puff. ‘The great point in the second is the in- 
tense gravity and earnestness of the little girl's face asshe puts to the 
cuckoo the momentous question of how long she shall “‘ unmarried 
pine.” No. XL, ‘‘ The Craw’s killed the Pussy, O !” is a drawing 
of a somewhat similar kind to the “‘ New- Year's Carol,” but very in- 
ferior in work, and somewhat confused in light and shade. Here 
the penmanship is coarse and inexpressive in comparison with the 
first-named picture, in fact, seems done anyhow, to get rid of the 
drawing. That is one of the great faults of some of the drawings 
in this book ; they might so easily have been better. ‘There is no 
doubt about it. The faults are, with one great exception, the faults 
of haste, or else carelessness ; at least, we are uuable to account. 
otherwise for such work as that on the body of the child in the 
last drawing in the book. ‘The great fault, as we have suggested 
elsewhere, is that the children are evidently drawn chiefly from 
imagination, and so are very frequently quite out of drawing» 
‘The work on the leaves and flowers, wherever it is in the least care- 
ful, is simply beautiful, and can hardly be praised too highly, for 
it is that accurate flower-drawing which yet preserves all the 
essential characteristics of fine art, and is true to nature in form 
and growth, and yet not simply a servile copy,—that is to say, it 
represents leaves and flowers, not photographically accurate, 
but artistically accurate, seizes the inside spirit as well as the out- 
side form. 

If we had to institute a comparison between this and the 
author's previous works, it would be, we fear, on the whole not 
altogether to the advantage of the present book. We have ex- 
amined carefully the series of works which Mrs. Boyle has pro- 
duced, and are inclined to think that the period of her greatest 
excellence was between 1866 and 1870,—that is to say, from the 
publication of In the Fir-Wood to that of A Dream-Book, in- 
cluding during that period the Story without an End, which, if 
not the best (which is possible), is certainly the most popular of 
all her works. In the drawings of that time the artist seemed to 
work herself out in every picture. It is hardly possible to glance 
over the dream-book without seeing that every drawing in it has 
been carried as far as it was possible, and it is equally difficult to 
look at this work and think the same. It is true that it is to 
some extent a freer and bolder style of work, but as one of the 
greatest merits of “‘ E. V. B.”'’s drawing is its delicacy of feeling, 
we cannot help thinking that the loss is greater than the gain. 
Knowing that an artist can draw tree-trunks as but one person in 
ten thousand can, we feel defrauded when she substitutes com- 
paratively coarse work, for the Durer-like penmanship of former 
times. Again, on the whole, this work means less than its prede- 
cessors. It has not as much raison d'étre as they had, has been 
made with less feeling, and is consequently less successful. Re- 
membering the three drawings of the child left to spend a lonely 
Christmas in his home, remembering the pathos of the little 
figure leaning on the bannister over the empty staircase to say 
good-bye to those below, the desolation of the next picture, 
where he is sitting on the stairs alone, and the beauty of tender 
memory and affection in the third, as he stands by the Christmas- 
tree, which he has laden with little gifts for those whom he loves ; 
remembering these pictures, we feel that an artist who has done 
such work as that, should give us something a little stronger 
than these motiveless illustrations, beautiful enough though 
many of them are. 

One word before we conclude, as to the special characteristies 
of Mrs. Boyle’s work. It is true that all her books are children's 
books, that in nearly all of them children constitute the chief 
interest. And yet it seems to us that it is no less certain that 
these works appeal almost more strongly to the grown-up person 
than to the child. Children in them are not the noisy, mischiey- 
ous little mortals which they are usually represented; naughty 
Tommy and judicious Caroline do not form the hero and heroine 
of any of the illustrations or texts, but it is rather an impersonal 
childhood which is illustrated. Curiosity, and wonder, and simple- 
hearted innocence, and fearless joy, and quaint fancies,—these are 
the primary characteristics of ‘‘ E. V. B.”’s children ; and on her 
part, we may add to these grace of movement and a certain depth 
of feeling which we can hardly call anything but religious, though 
it is a religion without a creed. ‘This is, however, nowhere so 
apparent, as in the Story without an End, of which it is a 
question whether Canové’s writing or ‘ E. V. B.”’’s illustration 
is the more beautiful. Another point which is noticable in 
almost all her pictures, and, as far as we can remember, in those 
of no other child-painters, is that her children have never any 
one “to look after them.” ‘They are almost invariably alone, 
whether in field, grove, or town, face to face with nature. We 
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have no space to write a disquisition on the inner meaning of 
these books, even if it came within our province to do so. All 
‘we have endeavoured to do was to give our readers some slight 
idea of the leading qualities of the designs. 

It would be an interesting study to trace back to its source the 
spirit which animates these pictures in the medieval art of 
Albrecht Durer, but it is one for which we have not space in this 
motice, nor to mark the varying influence which English pre- 
Raphaelitism seems to have had over the artist’s mind. It is in- 
deed work which cannot be referred to a definite class, for in the 
midst of the most sternly faithful of the drawings we come upon 
work which seems only referable to the renaissance spirit, and 
which seems absolutely opposed to the surrounding portions. In 
conclusion, we would express our hopes that “ E. V. B.” will in 
her next book give us more imaginative drawings in colour, and 
illustrations of themes more worthy of her talent than nursery- 
thymes. 





VENICE.* 
Lovers of Venice, “visited ” or ‘‘ unvisited,”—and who that 
has heard of the queen city of the Adriatic is not her lover ?—will 
be delighted with M. Yriate’s second volume, which dealing with 
the arts, industries, and life of the city which he has made his 
#pecial study, will call to their remembrance, or inform with 
fuller meaning, all the delights, quaintnesses, and grandeurs on 
which they have long dwelt in memory or imagination. She is 
very different now from what she was in the days when Petrarch 
could write :—‘‘ From this port I see vessels departing which are 
8 large as the house I inhabit, and which have masts taller than 
its towers. The ships resemble a mountain floating on 
the sea; they go to all parts of the world, amidst a thousand 
dangers; they carry our wines to the English, our honey 
to the Scythians; our saffrons, our oils, and our linen to 
the Syrians, Armenians, Persians, and Arabians; and won- 
derful to say, convey our wood to the Greeks and Egyptians. 
From all these countries they bring back in return articles 
of merchandise, which they diffuse over all Europe. They 
0 even as far as the Tanais. The navigation of our seas 
does not extend farther north, but when they have arrived there, 
they quit their vessels and travel on to trade with India and 
China, and after passing the Caucasus and the Ganges, they pro- 
ceed as far as the Eastern Ocean.” Gone, too, are the days of 
glowing mosaics and delicate glass (though these may be reviving), 
the days also when a Palladio would build and a Veronese 
decorate, and a Titian and Giorgione fresco the front of a 
palace. Faded like these frescoes are the splendours of Venice, 
yet like the palace, Venice herself reniains lovely still, with 
an inexplicable charm ‘‘above all storms and stars.” The 
Glorious facade to the sea (revealed to the untravelled by 
Turner in many aspects) still greets the expectant worshipper 
entering by Malamocco, with its brilliant and soft reflections on 
the pearl-grey or green water; St. Marco still glows and gleams, 
and the works of the mighty colourists flame undimmed on wall 
and ceiling. Gondolas and music float on the moonlight waters 
of the Canal Grande, the Giudecca, or on the broad lagunes as 
far as,— 
“* Where the cold sea raves, 
On Lido’s wet, accursed graves ;” 

and a whole world of smaller picturesque life replaces the stately 
Doge and robed Senators, brocaded ladies, hardly visible save on 
days of féte and carnival, busy merchants, Jew, Turk, Infidel, 
and heretic, from all parts of the world. In the domain of 
politics the name of Manin and the days of °49 may still remind 
the world that the Venetian is not dead, but perchance only 
sleepeth. 

Let us hope that the same may he said for the Arts once so 
glorious in Venice, though, save in the matter of glass, there is 
no more sign of awakening here than elsewhere in Italy. Numer- 
‘ous and well reproduced are the specimens of the works of the 
great masters brought before us by Mr. Yriate in this volume, 
which begins with ‘La Peinture,” the first having given an 
account of ‘ L’Architecture” and ‘La Sculpture.” Amongst the 
works of the earlier schools are included’ some interesting 
Mantegnas, notably a sheet of sketches of the Madonna and 
Child, fac-simile from “I’Album” in the library at Padua; and 
an outline of the glorious ‘* Vierge de la Victoire,” so well known, 
in her bower of wreaths and fruit. Amongst the Bellinis is placed 
@ picture by Le Chevalier Chevegnard, in illustration of the story 
which tells how Giovanni Bellini, disguised as a Venetian patrician, 
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sat for his portrait to Antonio da Messina, that he might by that 
means learn the secret of the art of oil-painting, brought by him 
from Jan Van Eyck. Without pretending to give an exhaus- 
tive history of Venetian art, M. Yriate touches on the chiefs of 
schools and their leading characteristics of style; the Vivarinis 
and Crivelli, of whose works we fortunately possess excellent ex» 
amples in the National Gallery, Cima da Conegliano, Mareo 
Basaiti, Moretto, and the great Carpaccio, whose name ushers in 
the still greater ones of Giorgione, Tintoret, and Titian, with 
their portraits and representations of their greatest and best. 
known works, and some less-known drawings, one of which, a 
group of saints, by Titian, resembles another drawing now exhi- 
bited in the Grosvenor Gallery (878). Readers of M. Yriate’s 
Patricien de Venise, a sterner forerunner of this luxurious work, 
will be pleased to come upon a view of the Villa Barbaro; and 
amongst the works of Veronese, upon several of the decorations 
so delightfully described to them in the account of that “ palaee 
of art,” the whole of the ceiling of the grand gallery, and several 
smaller parts. The decline of art after these great times is melan- 
choly to follow, and less interesting, but there is a delightful view 
of Burano from an etching by Canaletto ; and a portrait of La 
Rosalba, the celebrated pastel portraitist. 

It is more pleasing to turn to the splendid annals of the art of 
printing, together with the literary freedom of Venice, which was 
singularly great at all times. Remarkable more for historical and 
what may be called practical than for imaginative literature, the 
Venetians early instituted an official historian, who kept the annals 
of the State, besides the private diaries of public servants, which 
were numerous, notably that of Marino Sanuto (1495-1535), con- 
sisting of fifty-seven volumes in folio! In the history of travels 
and discoveries no name is more widely known than that of Marco 
Polo, and perhaps rather less so those of the brothers Zeni, who, 
a century before Columbus, sailed westward as far as Greenland 
and touched the coast of Labrador. The freedom of speech on 
religious matters was great, and we read in the life of Petrarch of 
devoted followers of Aristotle (by the light of Averroes) who 
much offended the devout poet by their openly expressed con- 
tempt for the doctrines of Christianity. Four of them, indeed, 
who had passed much time in his society, finally declared him to 
be “a good man, but illiterate.” The Church indeed had little 
political hold on Venice in those days, or even much later, though 
we find Paul Veronese brought before the Inquisition on the 
charge of introducing irreverent and irrelevant figures in a sacred 
picture. The artist’s defence is characteristic; he had not erred 
from any irreligious intention, he merely put in what he thought 
‘‘ would look well.” The printing-press was early established, and 
soon printing-offices became so numerous that more editions of 
works were issued in Venice than in all the rest of Italy. The 
name of Aldus heads the list of illustrious printers, some of whose 
portraits and fac-simile specimens of their ornamental work enrich 
the pages of this chapter. 

In connection with literature we come upon the drama, 
which was never great in a literary or poetical sense, though 
as early as the fourteenth century we find the tragedy of 
‘‘ Ezzelino,” by Alberto Masato, of Padua, and other tragedies 
in Latin, written on the model of schylus. In the next century 
Secco Pelentone, also of Padua, produced the first comedy in 
Italian prose, ‘‘ La Catinia,” a work little known, and at the pre- 
sent day very rare, of which M. Yriate says, “Il est des plus 
singuliers du point de vue de la langue et des mceurs.” Sacred 
dramas and miracle plays were not much in favour, but secular 
dramatic performances soon became accessories to fétes, and the 
first public theatre was opened in the sixteenth century. The 
various kinds of imperfect drama, improvised and half-written, 
gave way in time to the lyric drama, which developed into the opera 
of modefn times, the first real opera being publicly performed 
at the Theatre San Cassiano, in 1637. The subject was ‘‘ Andro- 
meda,” and the words by Benedetto Ferrari, the music by Fran- 
cesco Manelli, the Venetians, to whom all amusements were 
important, having carefully preserved these facts. Fifty years 
later there were a dozen theatres open, and not long after they 
were counted by thousands. 

In a Republican State, where all things were transacted in 
council, orations were a matter of great importance, so that in 
1463 we find even a woman addressing an oration to the 
Emperor Frederic III. on his visit to the city. But she was the 
celebrated Cassandra Fedele, one of the two women whose 
names appear in Venetian history, the other being ‘ Kate the 
Queen,” the fair Cornaro of Cyprus. In the Patricien de 
Venise, M. Yriate has devoted a chapter to the position of the 
women of Venice during the city’s most flourishing periods, and 
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all his research goes to prove that except as the ornamental part 
of State shows, she never appears in public life, and even of her 
private life, the only traces that can be found, relate to dress and 
decoration. In no other country can we read history without 
coming upon the influence, direct or indirect, of the women, at 
least of the upper classes; but even as a mother of noble sons at 
Venice, she never appears. One of the best known pictures of 
the “ patricienne ” is this, drawn from a contemporary print of 
the fair dame, coifed with the celebrated solana or crownless hat, 
drying and bleaching her hair in the sun, to produce the golden 
colour so much admired by the painters, and probably by the 
society of the day. John Evelyn, in the seventeenth century, 
has given us the same picture in words, and also describes 
the ridiculous high chopines upon which it was the fashion 
for the great ladies to struggle about, supported by 
two maids. M. Yriate gives us a drawing from one of 
these interesting absurdities, and also a reason for the use 
of them ; for it seems that when a stranger remarked to a vener- 
able Senator that slippers would be more convenient for the 
ladies, he said “they would only be too convenient.” The 
Dogaresse was only more of a State lay figure than the Doge bim- 
self, to whose position and character an interesting chapter is de- 
voted, delightfully illustrated by engravings from a contemporary 
ptint of the whole of the grand procession of the Doge on the 
day of his coronation, in which ali the functionaries of the State 
are represented. 

Amongst the industries of Venice the most important were, of 
course, the glass and mosaic works of Murano, an interesting 
account of the gradual rise and decline of which forms a chapter, 
richly illustrated, together with an account of the lace point de 
Venise, of which fine specimens are given us. The care taken by 
the Government to promote these industries by rewards to the 
successful (so that a master glass-worker might marry into a 
noble family), and punishments of workmen who went to foreign 
lands, show their importance. In the section ‘“‘La Vie,” M. 
Yriate takes us into the ins and outs of the town, and shows us 
the life of to-day, from the ladies in their gondolas to the bigo- 
lante fetching water from the well in the ducal palace; and fills 
out the picture of the Venice of which they dream to lovers of 
Byron, Shelley, Sand, and Browning. 





MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S RECENT NOVEL.* 


Ix none of Mr. William Black’s novels has he trusted to so 
slender a thread of story as in this one, in which, nevertheless, 
he breaks entirely new ground, and departs with daring inde- 
pendence from all the conventionalities of novel-writing, pro- 
ducing a book which is partly a story and partly a narrative 
of travel in America and its impressions. We do not anticipate 
that Green Pastures and Piccadlily will find a reception by the 
multitude at all so cordial as that which has greeted all the 
author’s works since he won the public ear by A Daughter of 
Heth; it lacks many of the qualities of a thoroughly popular 
novel, but it has several admirable points, and for certain readers, 
those who like to dwell upon isolated passages of a 
book, and care more for the tone and the mind that 
are in it than for the story, it possesses a peculiar 
charm. Like other writers who have established themselves 
in public favour by previous achievements above the common, 
Mr. William Black is his own most dangerous rival. We 
did not compare his ‘‘ Madcap Violet” with the heroines of 
Mr. Trollope or Mrs. Oliphant; we compared her with Wenna, 
of Three Feathers, and that charming but provoking Cornish girl 
we compared with the peerless Shiela. Again the same process 
repeats itself, and in Green Pastures and Piccadilly we are bound 
to acknowledge that the historian of Lady Silvia Balfour and her 
matrimonial mistakes and miseries has no chance against the 
biographer of Mrs. Lavender. It is not that the hand which has 
sketched such charming combinations of feminine delicacy and 
strength, sweetness and wilfulness, rectitude and impulsiveness, 
has lost its cunning, but that the artist has been tempted into 
exaggeration by the demands of a disjointed subject, and has 
been satisfied with a weak motive, and has not justified it 
by so handling his characters as to make the weakness of the 
motive of the chief action of the book not only pardon- 
able, but natural. The fallings-out of lovers of the 
wedded order are favourite themes with Mr. Black, and 
mo one has ever made the quarrelling ones so interest- 
ing, or when they “kiss again, with tears,” so truly touching 
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and so little silly ; but in this particular case he makes the pretext 
of the quarrel too futile and the parties to it too foolish for 
belief—even, indeed, for make-believe—and the unreality, the 
sense that the husband and wife part merely that the scene of 
Mr. Black’s admirable pictures may be shifted from Piccadilly to 
the “‘ green pastures” of the Far West, spoil the effect of the 
story, asastory. At the same time, it is no small triumph fora 
novelist to be so good a writer that he can afford to trifle with 
his story, and his readers, after such a fashion; the question is 
whether he does not overstep the licence of a novelist, and break 
the unwritten laws of his art, by doing so? We are of opinion 
that he does, and we do not think the fact that we have read the 
book with great pleasure, and re-read many passages in it with 
increased appreciation, is a plea in mitigation of Mr. Black's 
mistake. 

In Green Pastures and Piccadilly we find the delightfal 
party who drove through England in a phaeton a few years 
ago, and drew everybody in their track for many months, 
playing a professedly subordinate, but really important part. 
In this respect, and in another, Mr. Black has adopted 
Mr. ‘Trollope’s method, and though we like the one, 
being always glad to meet Bell and her Uhlan Baron, 
we do not like the other. Mr. Trollope’s travelling troupe, 
with the Duke and Duchess of Omnium, and Phineas Finn 
and his rich wife, may make their tours to the end of time, 
and take in a few new characters at each stage, in order 
to produce combinations more or less comically-tragic, or 
tragically-comic, without becoming intolerable. Bell and 
the Baron and Queen T——— may have a finger in every 
pie, or plot, of Mr. Black’s concocting, but he would do 
better not to make them accrete to themselves politicians. Mr. 
Trollope is a master of the mechanism and the manoeuvring of 
political life ; he understands its springs, can talk its jargon, and 
is especially conversant with its littlenesses. Mr. Black is not at 
home among these things, which are adapted to the inveterately 
prosaic character of Mr. Trollope’s mind. Mr. Black's is as in- 
veterately poetic, and he can no more emulate the political ‘ shop " 
of Mr. Trollope, than the biographer of Lady Glencora could 
paint the earth and the sky, the rocks, the seas, the prairie, 
and the desert as the author of Green Pastures and Piccadilly 
paints them, getting at our hearts with his words, and making us 
thrill with elation or sink into sadness, ashe wills. Mr. Balfouris 
a failure ; he is not real, he creaks like a mechanical toy; he is 
not in love with Lady Sylvia, Lady Sylvia is not in love with 
him, and Mr. Black does not care about either of them. He 
merely uses them as Mr. Trollope uses Ferdinand Lopez, and 
Emily Wharton in his latest avatar of ‘‘ Planty Pall” and Lady 
Glencora, because he wants to give us his own impressions of 
travel in America, through the media of his pleasant friends of 
the famous phaeton, and finds it necessary to introduce some new 
blood (and thunder) into the narrative. Lady Sylvia is never 
interesting until after her friends take her to America, when the 
absurd separation between herself and her husband, on the grounds 
of his attending the House of Commons as M.P., and her not 
choosing to live in London during the ‘session (it must be con- 
fessed this is a little audacious on Mr. Black’s part), has been 
agreed to. From that time we begin to like her, because Mr. 
Black takes a real interest in her; he has surmounted, or at least 
disposed of, the mechanical difficulties of his task, and 
he is in his element—that of high spirits, free air, 
and movement, the music which he hears in the voices 
and the poetry which he reads off from the face of nature, 
and he is at liberty to indulge the play of a keenly humorous 
fancy, which revels in escape from artificial forms of life. 
All the personages of the story profit by exchanging Picca- 
dilly for Green Pastures, and even those readers who never come 
to care for the people at all, must yield to the charm of the 
picturesqueness and the drollery of the author's style. We 
should have been disposed to defy even Mr. Black to write a 
description of Niagara which should force us to read it, had we 
known beforehand that he intended to describe Niagara ; never- 
theless he has forced us to read his description much oftener than 
once, and to feel lost in its grandeur, likewise to laugh suddenly 
at his funny picture of the Baron in the Cave of the Winds, 
‘‘ with Niagara tumbling on his head, trying to keep his spectacles 
dry ” by the aid of a wet pocket-handkerchief. A more enticing 
description of an ocean voyage has surely never been written than 
we find in this book. The Atlantic “ passage” has been narrated 
probably some hundreds of times, but this story of it reads like 
something new ; and so it is all through the “Green Pastures” 
division of the book. A delightful sense of enjoyment, leisure, 
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and yet briskness, quick observation, but of an original and 
humorous kind, and the constant presence of such an intense 
love of Nature as might make Mr. Black an eligible high-priest 
of pantheism, pervade the second and third volumes, which 
abound in passages that we should like to quote. The following, 
selected almost at random, is a beautiful picture of the ‘‘ widening 
of the St. Lawrence River which is known as the ‘Lake of a 


Thousand Islands :’ "— 

“ But surely this is neither a river nor a lake that begins to disclose 
itself,—stretching all across the western horizon, with innumerable 
islands, and grey rocks, and dark clusters of firs, and bold sweeps of 
silver where a current passes through the dark-green reflections of the 
trees. It is more like a submerged continent just reappearing above 
the surface of the sea, for as far as the eye can range there is nothing 
visible but this glassy plain of water, with islands of every form and 
magnitude, wooded down to the edge of the current. It is impossible 
to say which is our channel and which is the shore of the mainland; 
we are in a wilderness of water, and rock, and tree, in unceasing 
combinations, in perpetual, calm, dream-like beauty. And as 
we open up vista after vista of this strange world, seeing no 
sign of life, from horizon to horizon, but a few wild duck that 
go whirring by, the rich colours in the west deepen; the sun 
sinks red behind some flashing clouds of gold; there is a wild 
glare of rose and yellow that just misses the water, but lights 
up the islands as if with fire; one belt of pine in the west has become 
@ deep violet, while all around the eastern sky there is a low-lying 
flush of pink. And then, when the sun has gone, behold! there is a 
pale, clear, beautiful green all across the west, and that is barred with 
Tusset, purple, and orange; and the shadows along the islands have 
grown dusky and solemn. It is a magical night. The pale, lambent 
twilight still fills the world, and is too strong for the stars,—unless we 
aro to regard as golden planets the distant lights of the lighthouses that 
steadily burn above the rocks. There isa grey, metallic lustre on the sur- 
face of the lake, now ruffled by the cool winds of the night. And still we 
g0 gliding by those dark and silent islands, having the sharp, yellow 
ray of a lighthouse now on this side and now on that; and still there 
seems to be no end to this world of shadowy foliage, and rock, and 
gleaming water. ‘Good night, good night,’ before the darkness comes 
down! The Lake of a Thousand Islands has burned itself into our 
memory in flashes of rose-colour and gold.” 





ALBERICUS GENTILIS.* 

Our readers may recollect that recently an attempt was made to 
raise some memorial to Albericus Gentilis, the celebrated jurist. 
Many lawyers, English and foreign, thought that it was seemly to 
do something to honour the memory of a jurist whose worth has 
only in recent years been fully appreciated. A monument to him 
was erected in St. Helen’s Church, Bishopsgate Street, where he 
and his father are buried; and it was also decided to publish a 
new edition of Gentilis’s chief work, his Commentaries on the laws 
of war, which had sunk into undeserved oblivion. They have 
accordingly been edited by Professor Holland, and as printed, 
they are a beautiful typographical work. ‘The editor has prefixed 
a brief account in Latin of Gentilis’s life. He has also done for 
the Commentaries what Barbeyrac laboriously did for Grotius,— 
gone over all the many citations from ancient literature, verified 
them, and stated whence they are derived. He has also taken the 
trouble to compose an index of the many authorities referred to. 
This implies much labour, the more creditable because not likely 
to be appreciated by every reader. And yet we cannot say that 
Professor Holland has done all for his author that we expect at the 
hands of a benevolent modern editor. He found the memory of Gen- 
tilis uncared for and neglected, honoured only with an occasiona] 
reference from Wheaton and other historians of international 
Jaw, or a passing remark from such erudite bibliographers as 
Mohl, to the effect that he was the anticipator of many of 
Grotius’s ideas. Professor Holland has imitated the Good 
Samaritan, but only in part,—indeed, the oil and twopence seem 
wanting. It was not true, and complete hospitality to clothe the 
De Jure Belli in samptuous binding, to prefix to it a short, dry, 
Latin preface, written in the curt style of a scholiast, and to turn 
iton the world with no better introduction. Perhaps it is the use 
of Latin which cramps the editorial hand and begets a love of com- 
mon-place, but it is certainly the fact that the preface is a little 
too sapless, that it says next to nothing of the man, and that it 
gives the reader no insight as to the real place of Gentilis in the 
history of jurisprudence. Had Professor Holland prefixed the 
very interesting lecture which he gave at Oxford on the subject 
of Gentilis, his readers would have been thankful; but they are 
not likely to be quite satisfied with the few pages, valuable 
though they are, which form a mere skeleton life, and which do 
not do justice to Professor Holland’s researches. He ought at 
deast to have done as much for his author as Dr. Whewell did for 
Grotius. 

Rightly told, the career of Gentilis is not uninteresting, 
and Mr. Holland, who has spared no pains in his investiga- 
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tions, and who has actually discovered some hitherto un- 
known facts with respect to him, was just the person 
to perform this service. Gentilis was the eldest son of 
a learned physician of Castello di San Genesio, in the 
March of Ancona. The father seems to have been a man far 
before his time—orndatissimus medicus, as his son calls him— 
though he did write a treatise on the question whether demons 
are the causes of diseases. He became a convert to the Reform 
doctrines, which were then making their way into Italy. He fell 
under the suspicion of the Inquisition ; and it was necessary to 
flee for refuge to Carniola, where for a time, as his son gratefully 
mentions in his Commentaries, the new faith was protected. 
Indeed the family of Gentilis seems to have been much drawn to 
Protestantism ; in the ‘ Scaligerana,” we read that one of that 
name was burnt for heresy at Basle in the sixteenth century. 
Mathew Gentilis urged his wife to fly with him to Carniola, 
but she refused to do so, on grounds which are unique, 
we should think, in the history of matrimonial differences :— 
‘‘T not only permit, but bid you go, for I see your danger. Ag 
to accompanying you, pardon me when I say I cannot doit. I 
am accustomed to the air, the food, and the religion of my native 
land. If you take me hence, you take me to death. Recom- 
pense my self-denial in letting you go, by consenting to my stay- 
ing behind. We shall be as devoted to one another in our 
separation as we have ever been. Take Albericus with you, but 
leave the younger children with me.” So Mathew Gentilis fled 
to Carniola, with his eldest son Albericus ; and by a stratagem he 
managed also to take his youngest son, Scipio—destined one 
day to be a great light at the University of Altdorf—with him. 
Soon, however, he had again to choose between banishment and 
apostacy, and he chose the former, passing by way of Germany 
into England, where he died. 

His eldest son had studied the Civil Law at Perugia, then 
a famous University, where Bartolus and Baldus had taught, 
and where the light which they had kindled had not yet 
expired. He had ishaled the enthusiasm for Roman law 
which had glowed in Italy for two or three centuries, and 
which made every foreigner who studied it return to speak 
its praises and spread its influence. Gentilis’s University 
was the centre of that study, and when he set out on his 
travels, he was equipped as few of his day were with a know- 
ledge of the Civil Law. He was well received in Germany, 
where his countrymen were engaged in modifying the old 
Teutonic law, and recasting it in Roman moulds; but he bent 
his steps towards England. This might not have seemed a 
prudent step,—the decision of his brother Scipio to remain in 
Germany may have appeared more sensible. The Civil Law was 
not in much repute in England, where it was supposed, in 
Elizabeth’s time, to be related to Popery. It has always per- 
meated into native jurisprudence through the Canon Law, and 
the requisite channel was wanting here. Few, in fact, studied 
Roman Law. When, at a later date, Ritterhusius wanted to 
secure the copyright of an edition of the Novellz, Casaubon told 
him his pains were needless; no one cared for such books,— 
‘‘the only reading which flourishes here is theology.” But 
Gentilis must have had winning ways, which made him powerful 
friends. He had the good-luck to become acquainted with Sir 
Philip Sidney and Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. The latter, 
who was then Chancellor of the University of Oxford, sent com- 
mendatory letters to the Vice-Chancellor, the Doctors and 
Proctors and Heads of Houses in the University, desiring them 
to admit Gentilis, because ‘he is a stranger and learned, and an 
exile for religion.” He became a reader in Civil Law. He must 
have been highly esteemed, for his opinion as a jurist was taken 
on the question what should be done to Mendoza, the Spanish 
Ambassador, when his complicity in the Throgmorton conspiracy 
was established ; and his opinion in favour of banishment, as 
against death, was acted upon,—a not unimportant episode, 
which, by the way, Mr. Froude has omitted to mention in his 
dramatic and minute account of the conspiracy. Perhaps, 
partly in consequence of the services which he then ren- 
dered, he was appointed Professor of Civil Law at Oxford. 
He threw himself into the intellectual life of the place. He 
delivered orations on the occasions when degrees were granted, he 
took part in disputations, and he was indefatigable as an author, 
entering into all the legal and theological controversies of his 
time. Professor Holland tells us—though we know of only one 
vague authority for the statement—that Gentilis spent much 
time in practising in the Admiralty Court. All his works have 
not been published ; some fifteen volumes, forming part of the 
D'Orville collection, are preserved in the Bodleian. Probably 
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Professor Holland is the only person who has examined them, 
and his report is that the collection is a farrago jurisprudentiz. 
Four or five different treatises, half-finished, are mingled higgledy- 
piggledy. Gentilis urged his brother Scipio to burn all his 
unpublished writings except De Advocatione Hispanica, and 
it would seem that he judged accurately their worth. We 
fail to get much notion of the man himself from his writings. 
It is clear that he was a laborious and enthusiastic scholar, 
with a profound belief in the dignity of his calling; that 
he had wide interests, extending to theology and politics; that 
he brought with him to free England some of the political ideas 
of a countryman of Machiavelli; and that he was supple and 
astute, and full of worldly wisdom. We may glean from his 
works some little facts about his mode of study,—his habit, for 
example, of noting down in writing anything worthy of record 
respecting his subjects which be happens to hear in conversation. 
His book on the interpretation of law informs us of his aversion to 
the mingling of the flowers of literature with jurisprudence, his 
belief that a civilian need not meddle with Greek, and his dislike 
to those jurists whose works are little more than historical cata- 
logues. We may surmise that he was a believer in the benefits 
of limited monarchy, though he actually wrote a tract to prove 
that the English Constitution is an absolute monarchy, and 
that ‘‘quod Principi placuit legis habet vigorem” is true 
of England. But no clear idea of the man himself emerges from 
his pages,—he, like so many other of the wandering, cosmopolitan 
scholars of his age, literary soldiers of fortune, whose arms were 
their mastery of Latin and knowledge of the Digest and its Com- 
mentators, is but a dim speck in history. We read the curt 
biographies of him with the feeling that the half, and the more 
interesting half, remains untold. We scarcely know any writer 
of eminence save Savigny who has at all done justice to that rare 
band of philosophical jurists who rose in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth century to renew the intellectual conquests of Rome. One 
of them—not the greatest, assuredly—is Albericus Gentilis, and 
it is to be regretted that no adequate critical account of his labours 
and life exists. 

The first impression of one who turns to the De Jure Belli must 
be unfavourable. The laborious and uncritical collecting of 
authorities, the apparent inability to proceed a single step with- 
out employing some learned Theban as a go-cart, may recall the 
sentence pronounced by Scaliger on one of Gentilis’s legal contem- 
poraries,—Ce n'est qu'un amasseur, il ne juge rien. The hasty reader 
will be apt to think him an anticipator of Mr. Jacox,—or even an 
earlier Mr. Timbs, who had the run of a classical library, and who 
browsed at random. But this would be an erroneous impression. 
These were the distinctive faults of the age, not Gentilis’s. What 
is valuable to his work is something which he did not learn from 
his contemporaries. ‘The plan of the treatise is bold. He finds 
that no writer before him had spoken definitely of the laws of 
war ; he proposes to go to the fountain-head, to consult the laws 
of nature,—in other words, to be guided by general usage, and 
to derive therefrom the true laws of war. Of course, the execu- 
tion does not altogether correspond to the plan. He often solves 
problems in a way which will strike a modern reader as merely 
superficial, Take, for example, his treatment of the interesting ques- 
tion who may be belligerents. May the Dukes of Parma, Mantua, 
and Ferrara, and other potentates not altogether independent, 
declare war? A modern writer would have answered this on 
general grounds ; he would have entered, as Bluntschli in discuss- 
ing the question does, into considerations of expediency and the 
nature of a State. Gentilis’s unsatisfactory solution is :—* Ista 
facti questio definienda est ex tenore investitarum, et instru- 
mento libertatum, sive alio quo jure.” It must not, however, be 
supposed that Gentilis is in the habit of solving political questions 
in this narrow, legal spirit. He is essentially a moralist—not a 
moralist after the fashion of the day—not merely one who could 
quote Cicero’s Offices fluently, but one who interrogated his con- 
science. He had the good-sense to brush aside the fashionable legal 
subtleties of Baldus about treaties,—subtleties which would have 
destroyed their efficacy. He had the courage to advocate tolera- 
tion for all opinions. In many respects he was before his time ; 
had his Commentaries been deferred for half a century, his fame 
would have been greater than it is, and we should often speak of 
Gentilis where we now name Grotius. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Scuoor-Booxs.— Greek Literature, by R. C. Jobb, M.A. (Macmillan), 
one of the series of “* Literature Primers,” shows very plainly the full- 





ness and accuracy of the knowledge out of which it is written. Just as 
a genuine scholar shows his gift even in teaching the rudiments, so in 
this brief outline Professor Jebb reveals a thoroughly well-stored mind 
and an accomplished pen. Let any one read, if he wants an instance, 
the account of the drama, which occupies the first chapter of Part II. 
It contains the substance of a lengthy treatise, and any one who has 
thoroughly mastered its contents is not ill acquainted with the subject. 
Another subject with which a Cambridge scholar might be supposed to 
be less familiar, but of which Professor Jebb exhibits an equal mastery, is 
Aristotle. We cannot imagine any better book to put into the hands of a 
young student.—— The Ajar of Sophocles. With Notes, Critical and Ex- 
planatory. By C. E. Palmer. (Bell and Sons.) Mr. Palmer is for adhering 
as closely as possibly to the text of the MSS., and thinks that too much 
liberty has been taken with it. He quotes iu his preface a letter of the 
late Professor Conington’s, condemning in emphatic terms the textus 
receptus of Oxford, that of Dindorf. A curious instance is supplied by 
a well-known puzzle, the word wroivey (1. 360), when Ajax says to the 
chorus,—%s ros pévov didopxa roimivor ixapxicove. The word has been 
generally condemned and various emendations suggested, Linwood’s ray» 
iuvey being as good as any of them. Mr. Palmer accounts for the word by 
supposing that the chorus consisted of shepherds from Mount Ida, é.e., 
sailors (for sailors they certainly had been) who had turned shepherds, 
to support themselves during the long siege. He supports the thesis by 
another puzzling expression is 603-4, urawy avieduos, where Hermann 
conjectured yn»ay, and others punctuated after «yaw», leaving avipéuos 
inexplicable. For all this, we cannot accept the conjecture. Surely 
the chorus, if it is anything, is nautical. And who were the other 
shepherds, if these were the only ones roady to help? Had all the 
Greeks betaken themselves to this occupation? In Tecmessa’s speech, 
284-330, we think Mr. Palmer unnecessarily complicates matters by 
refusing the usual punctuation of the line Tavpous, xivas, Bornpas, 
tixspavr &ypay, and putting a stop between xivas and Berkpas. He will have 
it that Tecmessa describes the bringing-in the hordsmen with the herd. 
But what, then, about the following expression,—Toeis di Iseuioug Hxigel” 
ders Qoras? If any of tho dscuios were mon, why should he be spoken of 
as dealing withthem der: paras? But though we do not alwaysagree with 
Mr. Palwer, we highly appreciate his ingenious and painstaking annota- 
tions. Of Latin school-books we may note the De Amicitia and the De 
Senectute of Cicero, belonging to Dr. White’s “ Grammar-School Texts.” 
(Longmans. ) A Few Hints on Latin Rhetoric, with Tables and Illus- 
trations, by J. E. Nixon (Macmillan), is a careful summary of the subject 
which will be very useful to advanced students. The technical pre- 
paration of the speaker is almost absolutely neglected in this country. 
Yet it ought to be recognised, in an education which professes to fit a 
man for public life. A History of Latin Literature, by Leonard 
Schmitz, LL.D. (Collins), belongs to “Collins’s School Series.” This 
is, as far as its somewhat narrow limits admit, a complete account of 
Latin literature. Dr. Schmitz very properly refuses to confine his 
attention to the narrow circle of classical or quasi-classical works. It 
is too much the fashion in this country to make this limitation. The 
student's reading is strictly directed to academical ends, and books which 
do not pay are religiously tabooed. Of course this is more true of 
Oxford than of Cambridge, whore the Classical Tripos takes a fairly 
wide range. “I have thought it preferable,” says the writer in his 
preface, “to give a complete, though very brief survey of the whole 
domain of literature, from its rudest beginnings down to the time when 
the Latin language, in Italy and in the Latinised provinces of Gaul, 
Spain, and Africa, was losing its original character.” Accordingly he 
begins with Appius Claudius Cacus (who spoke against Pyrrhus, 
B.C. 280), and ends with Isidorus, Bishop of Seville, whose life extends 
as faras640A.D. No person more competent to review the vast amount 
of literature comprised within this period than Dr. Schmitz could be 
found, and this volume of his may be confidently recommended as a 
handbook for the student. A History of Roman Literature: from 
the Earliest Period to the Death of Marcus Aurelius, by Charles 
Thomas Cruttwell (Griffin), has a somewhat different purpose from the 
book last mentioned. Its object is, in fact, academical. The books of 
which it treats are such as may be likely to be “ set” in the scholar- 
ship examinations and the schools, At the same time, while the period 
it embraces is much shorter, its own limits are far more extended. (It 
is a closely-printed octavo of moderate dimensions, and of nearly five 
hundred pages.) Hence Mr. Cruttwell is able to be much more 
copious, we may even say discursive. While acknowledging in the 
preface his obligations to Dr. Teuffel’s work, he claims to have him- 
self regarded ‘the history of Roman literature from a more purely 
literary point of view.” This purpose has been very well carried 
out. The book is vigorous and well written, and does not 
disdain to make itself attractive by illustrations from modern 
literature, which may seem undignified to a soverer school of writers. 
Sometimes, perhaps, criticism is too much put in the background. The 
student, for instance, ought to have been told that several of the 
“ Heroides ” commonly attributed to Ovid are not genuine. Sometimes, 
too, Mr. Cruttwell is discursive, and even irrelevant. A disquisition on 
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briefly says that it was “a great work on the national calendar”), it 
would haye beon well. The book gives us the impression of being 
written in a hurry, and wanting the sense of proportion and per- 
spective which more consideration would have given. Mr. Cruttwell, 
who has many qualifications for his task, should recast it. (Where, by 
the way, does he find that Passennus Paullus, on the occasion of the 
“memorable interruption by Iavolenus Priscus, was asked by the audience 
to recite after Statius, who had been reading, had left the hall? Pliny 
says nothing about it.)——The Mythology of Greece and Rome, from the 
German of O. Sieman, edited by G. H. Bianchi, B.A. (Marcus Ward), is 
written “ with special reference to its use in art,” and is furnished with 
sixty-four illustrations. For this purpose it seems well adapted. We 
note also, as a distinguishing merit, that the difference between the 
Greek and Roman divinities, known often to English readers by the 
same names, or names which are supposed to be interchangeable, is 
clearly brought out. The Latin gods, as they appear in the Augustan 
poets, are indeed for the most part the same beings as the Greek; 
Horace’s Mercurius, for instance, is identical with the Greek Hermes. 
But the real, indigenous Latin deities, before the Roman mythology 
became Hellenised, were very different. ——A Parallel Syntaz, 
Greek and Latin, for Beginners, with Exercises and a Greek 
Vocabulary, by the Rev. Herbert A. Sneyd-Kinnersley (Black- 
wood), is a book of which the purpose is sufficiently indicated by the 
title. Every teacher will recognise the utility of the idea, because 
every one will have felt the difficulty of keeping distinct in the minds 
of his scholars, not to say in his own mind, the usages of the two 
languages. Mr. Sneyd-Kinnersley puts the Greek and Latin con- 
structions on opposite pages, and where it is needful points out the differ- 
ences. He does not aim at anything very elaborate ; this his limits forbid. 
But any boy who has mastered this book will have got a good way 
«doeyord the'stage of the beginner. The statements of construction are, as 
far as we have examined them—and we have given special atteation 
-to such cardinal points as “consecutio,” * prohibitio,” and “ oratio 
obliqua”—are both clear and concise.——Among English elass-books 
we have to notice Samson Agonistes, with Notes anda Glossary. By J. 
P. Fleming. (Longmans.) Mr. Fleming’s notes are scarcely full enough. 
He especially fails to explain the very complex constructions which 
occur from time to time in the text of the Samson, constructions where 
the student certainly stands in need of help. The passage 522-540, 
“ When in strength all mortals I excelled,” &c., is left unnoticed, but 
it is as difficult as a Greek chorus. There is a curious mistake in the 
note to line 1,231, “ Samson is made to invoke Baalzebub, so afterwards 
Ashtaroth.” Of course it is Harapha who invokes them. We think 
that Mr. Fleming has not carefully studied the date of the writing of 
the Samson. Though published in 1671, it was probably written very 
soon after the Restoration. Hence the allusion in the expression, 
* The poet’s error of intermixing comic stuff with tragic sadness or 
gravity ” is probably due to Shakespeare rather than to Dryden, who did 
not begin to publish plays till 1663.——Paradise Regained, edited by C. 
§.Jerram, M.A, (Longmans), is, as far as we have been able to examine 
it, an excellent edition, which leaves nothing untouched. Mr. Jerram 
thas already published an edition of “ Lycidas,” which we remembor to 
have noticed some time ago, and it is sufficient to say that this is a 
worthy successor. To the same series belongs Ben Jonson’s Every 
Man in his Humour, edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Henry B. 
Wheatley, U.S.A. ‘We may also mention Byron’s Childe Harold, 
edited by Walter Ilsley, B.A. (Longmans); Poems, Selected from the 
Works of Robert Burns, edited, with Memoir of the author, Notes, and 
Glossary, by Alexander M. Bell, M.A. (Rivington); Goldsmith’s Deserted 
Village, and Spenser’s Fairy Queen, Book I., Canto ix., Stanzas 33-54, 
edited and annotated by Charles H. Pearson, M.A., and Herbert A. 
Strong, M.A. (S. Mullen, Melbourne); and in the series of “ Annotated 
Poems of English Authors,” edited by the Rev. C. T. Stevens, M.A., 
and the Rev. D. Morris, Zhe Lady of the Lake, First Canto (Longmans). 
-——A Short Geography, by John Markwell, M.A. (Longmans and Co.) 
‘Why a work of 320 pages of matter, containing almost everything 
which a person of ordinary education should know, is called “ short,” 
we cannot imagine. The title is a misnomer, and does not truly repre- 
sent the contents of the book. We gladly recognise in it an advance 
on the old system of teaching geography. The plan of comparing and 
contrasting different geographical facts, and drawing conclusions, and 
teaching the pupils to draw conclusions therefrom for themselves, is 
admirably conceived and successfully carried out. If this method of 
teaching be adopted, the learner will be exercising his active mental 
powers, as well as the passive one of memory, and the one will largely 
aid the other. Furthermore, the study of geography will in this 
manner become interesting, while now it is often considered the very 
driest of school-work, and indeed is so, if it be made a mere catalogue of 
mames. In spite of one drawback—the insufficiency of the record of 
recent exploration,—we can safely recommend this book to teachers, as 
the best published for junior classes in public schools, and its value is 
considerably enhanced by the large collection of exercises which accom- 
pany it, for testing both the knowledge and intelligence of the pupils. 
——We cannot accord the same praise to Elementary Geography, by R. 
Johnston, F.R.S. (Longmans and Co.), which is very little else than the 
dry catalogue we have just animadverted on. We pity the boy or girl 








who is made to swallow this undigested mass of names in the form here 





put for them, and cannot believe any intelligent teacher would ever use 
it as a class-book. It is only fit for those who cram for examintion and 
their “ crammers.” Geography Primer, by George Grove, F.R.G.S, 
(Macmillan and Co.), is an excellent introduction to the more compre- 
hensive study of geography. It explains fully how maps are made and 
how they are to be understood, and gives a clear general view 
of the distribution of land and water throughout the globe. The map 
of the bed of the Atlantic, embodying the results of the recent expedition 
of the ‘ Challenger,’ is an admirable one, which ought to be in every 
physical atlas——-The Rugby Modern Geography, Part I., by Rev. 0. 
E. Moberley (Billington), is an account of the principal features of the 
Mediterranean countries, written in an interesting narrative form, and 
entirely free from the vexatious catalogue. The historical clement is 
by no means the least attractive part of the book.——Physiography, by 
the Rev. Alex. Mackay, LL.D., F.R.S. (Blackwood and Son.) The Com- 
mittee of Council on Education have devised a new science, or rather 
they have included under one specific class the fundamental principles 
of nautical astronomy, geology, and biology, as they are found operating 
on terrestrial phenomena. The well-known and successful writer of 
School Geographies steps into the gap thus made, with his accurate 
knowledge, comprehensive grasp of facts, and power of preparing his 
information for tolerably easy assimilation in the minds of beginners, 
and produces a book which is a sort of elementary compendium of 
nearly all the sciences, containing knowledge up to the latest date. The 
chapter on the configuration of the surface and the atmosphere are ex- 
cellent in every way, but the biological section is anything but satis- 
factory. The doctrine of Lamarck and Darwin is never even alluded 
to.. It is nonsense to keep such a theory out of the school-room, 
since when the learners arrive at maturity, and find out for 
themselves its importance, they will be very likely to under-value 
and feel disgust at what will prove a really useful text-book.—— 
The Complete Grade Parsing and Analysis. By Dr. William Davis. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) Tho teacher, whose leisure time is better 
employed than in looking out exercises for parsing and analysis when 
those in the text-book are exhausted, will thank Dr. Davis for his handy 
little work, which we are sure will supply an oft-felt want.—— English 
Grammar, for Elementary Schools (Daldy, Isbister,and Co.), will forma 
fair text-book in the hands of an experienced teacher, who will amplify, 
emend, and illustrate it. It contains everything which must be learnt 
by heart for successful examination, and all the elementary grammatical 
forms. It is deficient in the science of grammar, being especially weak 
in the treatment of case and the pronouns. To say “ my” is a possessive 
case of the pronoun “I” is execrable——The Précis-Book. By W. Cosmo 
Monkhouse. (Crosby Lockwood and Co.) Précis-writing is an important 
part of most Civil-Service examinations. Men of clear intellects, accurate 
observation, and methodical habits, who have acquired a logical mode 
of expression, will find little difficulty in acquiring it. A little practice 
will enable them to easily overcome the few technicalities. Students 
will find this book very helpful for judicious hints, and plenty of ade- 
quate exercises. Introduction to Logic. Edited by M. OC. Hime, 
M.A. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) No mind can be considered to 
have been properly trained unless it has been put through the discipline 
of logic, and as the number who proceed from our middle-class schools 
to the Universities are comparatively few, while it is there only that at 
present logic is professorially taught, it follows that a large number of’ 
intellects by no means wanting in acuteness never receive the necessary 
training to prevent them falling into fallacies in reasoning, or to enable 
them to arrange their ideas in a logical manner. This excellent little 
manual of introduction to this subject will enable teachers to introduce it 
into their senior classes, and will be of use to the junior members of the 
Universities, who find logic a stumbling-block in their examinations. 
We have to notice what.is likely to be a very useful book, a “ School 
Edition” of the “ Annals of England,” An Epitome of English History 
Jrom Contemporary Writers. (James Parker.) Two volumes are 
before us, one embracing the period B.C. 57-A.D. 1154, the other 
reaching from 1154-1485. We have spoken before in these columns of 
the “ Annals of England,” and need only repeat here generally our 
high opinion of its value. The writer gives the evidence on which 
historians found their conclusions, and gives it accurately and fairly, 
though he does not conceal, when occasion occurs for expressing them, his 
own opinions. The present edition has been epitomised for school use.—— 
The Handbook of Essentials in History and Literature, by the Rev. D. 
Gullery, S.J. (Gill and Son, Dublin), may be described as a “cram 
book.” It is a collection of facts which it is supposed well-educated 
lads ought to know.——-First Principles of English History, by T. 8. 
Taylor (Help), aims at giving an outline which the young learner may 
apprehend without having his memory overburdened with details. 
We may also mention Geographical Questions for the Use of Army, 
Woolwich, and Civil-Service Candidates, collected and arranged by 
A. Dawson Olark, B.A. (Clowes and Sons.) Among “reading 
books” we have the Poetical Reader, Standard IV., in the “ White- 
land’s Series of Standard Reading Books for Girls,” edited by J. 
P. Faunthorpe, M.A. (Stanford); Kindness to Animals, Iilustrated 
by Stories and Anecdotes (Chambers), and the National Reading- Book, 
Book VI., edited by A. F. Muirson (Chambers), these two volumes be- 
longing to ‘‘ Chambers’s Educational Course."——-The Book of Poetry 
for School and Families, by Dr. W. Davis (Simpkin and Marshall), “a 
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revised edition;” and Domestic Economy for Girls, Book III., edited 
by the Rev. Edward T. Stevens (Longmans.) This book, which 
is classed under the ‘sixth standard,” deals with “the work, 
health, morals, income, and expenditure of the household.” These 
lessons are iJlustrated with stories, and considerable effort has been 
made, and we should think, with success, to make them attractive. We 
are glad to have an opportunity of recommending this most useful 
séries, which it would be a great mistake to suppose useful only to the 
young. Along with this may be mentioned Zhe Scholar’s Handbook 
of Househol? Management and Cookery, by W. B. Tegetmeier (Mac- 
millan), “ compiled,” we read on the title-page, “at the request of the 
Sehool Board for London.”———Another reading-book which may be re- 
commended, though it is of a very different kind, is Grimm’s Tales, 
selected and translated especially for schools (Bell and Sons). 
We ‘may also mention Webster’s Book-keeping, comprising “a Perfect 
System and Course in Book-keeping by Single and Double Entry” (Ward, 
Lock, and Tyler), and Outlines of English History, by Henry Ines, 
M.A., and James Gilbert (Kent), volame which, having reached its 
“‘three hundred and sixtieth thousand,” does not need any farther 
notice.——-The History of the British Empire (Collins), belonging to 
“OCollins’s School Series,” appears in a’ “new and eularged edition,” 
with questions and copious index. A History of English Literature, 
by William Spalding, A.M. (Oliver and Boyd), appears in a new edition, 
“continued to 1876."——Text Book of Botany, by Otto W. Thomé, 
translated and edited by Alfred W. Bennett, M.A., B.Sc., and F.L.S. 
(Longmans and Co.) Those who wish to pursue a systematic course of 
botany cannot do better than put themselves: in the hands of Mr. 
Bennett, who has taken as the basis of his work the recognised text- 
book of the technical schools of Germany, and added many valuable 
notes and emendations, the results of recent discovery. The text is 
illustrated by a large number of well-executed woodcuts, especially in 
the part devoted to structural and physiological botany. ‘We have also 
for notice Botanical Tables, for the Use of Junior Students, by Arabella B. 
Buckley. (Stanford and Co.) One sheet contains the definition of the most 
imtportant botanical terms, arranged in classes according to the part of the 
plant to which they belong; the other is a classification of the principal 
British orders. Both are ingenious, logically arranged, and easy to use.—— 
How to Draw a Straight Line, by A. B. Kempe; B.A. (Macmillan and 
€o.) This lecture was delivered to science teachers in tion with 
the Loan Collection at South Kensington, and is slightly enlarged, and 
annotated. The object is to illustrate the methods of describing true 
straight lines, according to the geometrical definition, by means of 
linkages. The describing of a circle is simple, that of a straight line 
very complicated, and the apparatus described here is most ingenious, 
Those who are interested in mathematical matters, and have not studied 
the question of linkages, will find this an easy and intelligible introduc- 
tion. The Elements of Machine Design, by W. Cawthorne Unwin, 
B.Sc. (Longmans and Co.), explains the principles upon which the for- 
mulz of the drawing-office are founded, and thus what was an empirical 
art is raised to a science. The labours of Redtenbacher and Reuleaux 
first established order out of chaos. Students will find this book full of 
information necessitating only a knowledge of ordinary algebra and tri- 
gonometry, and the illustrations and tables are all that could be desired. 
—— Thermodynamics, by R. Wormell, D.Sc., M.A.; and Astronomy, by 
Professor R. 8. Ball, LL.D., F.R.S. (Longmans and Co.) These two 
numbers of a new series entitled the London Science Class- Books are 
intended to form an intermediate step between the primer and the more 
advanced treatises, and are especially adapted for school purposes. If 
the remaining volumes are in any way equal to these in fullness and 
clearness of treatment, they will supply a real want. That this is so in 
the case of astronomy every one will admit who has had to prepare 
pupils for the mathematical section of the Senior Cambridge Local Ex- 
amination. Elements of the Method of Least Squares, by Mansfield 
Merriman, Ph.D. (Macmillan and Co.) An elementary treatise, and 
adapted for those who have not received any extended mathematical 
training on the law of probabilities, and consists of two parts, the 
practical and the theoretical. Mr. Merriman thoroughly understands 
his subject, and knows how to express himself without ambiguity. 
The Window Observatory, by H. King. (Crosby Lockwood and Co.) 
We cannot conceive what use this book can possibly be. Those who 
¢eare enough about astronomy to take observations will certainly know 
enough from their text-books to be able to do so without Captain King’s 
assistance, and those who do not will certainly find no benefit from his 
book.——-Primer of Pianoforte-Playing, by Franklin Taylor. (Mac- 
millan and Co.) The only way of learning to play any instrument is 
by long and laborious practice, and no book of instruction can supply 
this. Still there are many hints and suggestions which a book can offer 
as to position of wrist, quality of touch, and mode of fingering, &c. This 
little book will give some very valuable information on these matters, and 
we would advise all would-be players to study it carefully. Many who have 
already acquired considerable facility in execution will find useful teaching 
on accent and phrasing, which are often so painfully deficient in drawing- 
room music. Among French and German books we have The First 
French Book, Grammar, Conversation, and Translation, edited by Henri 
Bné (Hachette); Zhe Philological French Primer, by A. Cogers, M.A. 
(Relfe), the word “ philogical ” being somewhat curiously used for a book 
which does not give, as far as wecan see, a single derivation. Is it possible 
































that there are “eighteen thousand French nouns?” French Verbe, 
by Louise Amélie Albigés (Griffith and Farran); Zhe Children's 
Own Book of French Composition, by Emile ©. Augier, with 
a preface by Jules Bué (Hachette); First German Exercises, 
adapted to Vecqueray’s ‘* German Accidence for the Use of Schools,’ 
by E. F. Greenfell, M.A. (Rivingtons); An Llementary German 
Grammar, Part I., Accidence, by Ernest L. Naftel (Longmans); and 
its companion volume, by the same author and from the same pub- 
lisher, Part 11., Syntax ; Chamisso's Peter Schlemil, with copi exe 
planatory notes and a vocabulary, by Moritz Foerster (Williams and 
Norgate); A Book of Ballads on German History, arranged and anno- 
tated by Wilhelm Wagner, Ph.D. (Cambridge University Press), a 
volume belonging to the “Pitt Press Series..——TZhe Normans 
in Europe. By the Rey. A. H. Johnson, M.A. (Longmans and 
Co.) To understand the significance of the Norman Oonquest, 
we must be acquainted with the early history of the Normans and 
their peculiar organisation, grafted on the elements that they found 
amongst the people among whom they settled. This “Epoch of Modern 
History ” will prove a very useful handbook to this part of our history. 
The chapter on Norman administration is especially valuable.—— 
The Life of Edward the Black Prince. By Louise Creighton. (Riving- 
tons.) The beginners who read intelligently and take an interest in 
this book—and they must be indeed dull learners who cannot—will 
know more about this important part of our history in its relation to 
the foreign policy of the European nations with whom we were then 
concerned, and the state of things at home, than many who have 
studied a more pretentious work. It is a perfect historical miniaturé. 
——Among educational books dealing with less familiar subjects-of 
study, we may note An Anglo-Saxon Reader in Prose and Verse, with 
Grammatical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by Henry Sweet, M.A. 
(Clarendon Press); Elementary Grammar of the Turkish Language, 
witha Few Easy Exercises, by F. L. Hopkins, M.A. (Triibner); an 
Arabic Primer, by General Sir Arthur Cotton, K.C.S.I. (Triibner); and 
A Grammar of the Baloochee Language, in the Persi-Arabic and Roman 
Characters, by Major E. Mockler (Henry 8, King.) ——Arithmetic for 
Use in Schools and Colleges, by the Rev. J. Barter (Daldy and Isbister), 
contains a great number of graduated exercises in arithmetic. The 
teacher is expected to supply the rules, and when it is necessary to 
illustrate the working-out. Mr. Barter gives the examples; their 
great variety and their carefully arranged order are the valuable 
features of his book. 

We have omitted to notice at the proper time among the gift-books 
of the season a very handsome volume, The Birthday-book of Flower 
and Song. Compiled by Alicia Amy Leith. (Routledge.)—Each day 
has two or three passages, chosen from the best English poets, and 
chosen, we should say, from such inspection as we have been able to 
give, with good:judgment. These days occupy a page, and the opposite 
leaf is a blank, on which the names of friends whose birthdays happen 
to fall on these days may be written. Each month has an appropriate 
floral illustration, prettily executed by the author herself. This would 
make a very elegant and acceptable gift-book. 

We have received one of Letts’s Medical Diaries for the year, and 
think it an improvement on those of former years. It is convenient in 
form, and contains useful tables of medical constants, scales of charges, 
poisons and their antidotes, &c. 
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Atkinson (F.), The Resurrection, and other Poems, cr 8y¥ $ 
Bianconi (C.), A Biography, 1786-1875, cr 8vo 
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Denominational Reason Why? tenth thousand, cr8vo . (Houlston) 3, 
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Foster (M.), Text-Book of Physiology, 20d edition, 8V0 ........+.+00+ Macmillan) 21/0 
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Gregory, The Patriarch Jacob, and Some of the anes of his Life (Nisbet) 5/0 
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Johnson (S ), Dictionary of the English Language, imp. 8vo (Reeves & te 10/6 
Kettlewell (S.), Catechism on Gospel History, 12010 .....++++eeeee-+ (Rivi 08) 
Lefroy (W.), Pleadings for Christ, Sermons, cr 8vo 
Lever (C.), Nuts and Nutcrackers, 72 ‘ 
Little Scratchings, by “ L. M. P.,” 4to 
Lloyd, Miscellaneous Papers connected with Physical Science...... (Longatans) 1 
Lupton (O. R.), Arithmetic, Key to, 12mo Lon; 
McClymont (J. R.), Songs and Popular Chants, cr 5¥ 
Mackinnon (D. D.), Lapland Life, &c., cr 8vo...... . 
MeNair (F.), Perak and the Malays, Sarong and Kris, 8vo . 
Mathews (J.), Bessie Harrington's Venture 
Moore (T.), Prose and Verse, &c., cr 8¥0........... 
Moulton (L. C.), Swallow-Flights 
Nautical Magazine, 1877, 8vo 
Oxley (T. L.), From Calais to Karlsbad, cr 8vo. 
Packer, How the Publicare Plundered by Promoters of 
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Smith (J. W.), Manual of Equity, &c., 12th ed, 12M0 sen. 


Sophocles, Ajax, with Notes by C. E. Palmer, 12mo 


..(Stevens & Son) 12/6 
(Bell & Sons) 3/6 
(Longmans) 7/6 








Sophocles, Theban Trilogy, by Linwood, cr 8vo. 


Spence (J. M.), The Land of Bolivar, 2 vols. 8VO ..-cssess 
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Thom (A. B.), County and Borough Magistrates, 1878, 8vo......... (Butterworth) 9/0 
Thomsen (V.), Relations between Ancient Russia and Scandinavia (J. Parker) 3/6 
Virgil's Eneid, Books 1 and 2, edited by F. Storr, 12mo ............ (Rivingtons) 2/6 
Visitors Guide to Cannes and its Vicinity, by F. M.S. ..... .... (Stanford) 4/0 
White (F. A.). Boys of Raby, 12m0 .............ccccsseeceeeees ..(Wyman) 3/6 
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Wonnacott (H.), Memorial Volume, cr 8vo ..............« 
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Y CELIA’S ARBOUR: a Tale of Portsmouth Town. 
the Authors of ‘*‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy,” ** The Golden Butterfly,” &e, 
Sampson Low and Co., and at every Library in the Kingdom. 


MESSRS. BESANT and RICE'S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. 


By 









VEGETABLE 


is one of the best-known preventatives against all kinds of infectioug 


CHARCOAL 


diseases; it absorbs all | in the stomach and bowels, thereby 
imparting a vigorous and 

all Chemists, in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s each.—Sole Manufacturer, J. 
BRAGG, 14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


ealthy tone to the whole system. Sold b 
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GOOD SET of TEETH ever insures favourable impres- 
sions, while their preservation is of the utmost importance to every indi- 
vidual, both as regards the general health by the proper mastication of food, and 
the consequent possession of pure and sweet breath. Among the numerous 
a sy a now offered to the public, ROWLAND’S ODONTO stands pre- 
eminent for preserving and beautifying the Teeth, strengthening the Gums, and 
ving a pleasing fragrance to the Breath.—Sold by all Chemists, at 2s 9d per box. 
© genuine Odonto has the words “ A. Rowland and Sons” in red ink on the 
Government Stamp, fixed on the box. Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto. 


biscuits. 


RAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, 
Worms in Children are speedily eradicated by the use of these 


Sold in tins, 1s, 28, 4s, and 8s each. 








B RAGG’S CH 
Ee preparations are to be obtained of all Chemists throughout the 
or 


ARCOAL LOZENGES, 
Sold in 1s Tins. 





CAUTION.—The above are J. L. B.'s only Charcoal Preparations. 








CURATE is WANTED for St. 
STEPHEN'S, NORWICH. Graduate. Stipend 

£120 or £150.—Apply to the VICAR. 
H OME 


OLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
OTTENHAM SCHOOL.—For 


information as to Terms and Scholarships, 
apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head Master. 


OWER-STREET SCHOOL for 

GIRLS.—The School REOPENS on THURS- 

DAY, January 17th. For Prospectus and further par- 
ticulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. : 

SCHOOL, 


LENHEIM HOUSE 


READING. 
Conducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro- 
Bpectus, apply to the Principals 


IRST-RATE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, BOWDON, CHESHIRE. — Boys 
received at the age of Eight. Terms, £105.—Rev. H. 
. D. SURRIDGE, M.A, and Rey. A. LAW 

WATHERSTON, M.A. 
’ I YUTORSHIP WANTED, by an Oxford 
Man, Ist-Class Classical Mods. Travelling or 


Non-Resident. Used to travel. Good references. 
Address, R. L. COLLER, Albemarle, N: orwich. 


OUR PRIVATE PUPILS, willing to 
work, received by an OXFORD GRADUATE, 
very experienced, and has no other engagements, on 


























the Malvern Hills.—" M.A.,” Bank, West 
Malvern. 
ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


] LOGIC and MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Courses of Lectures on these subjects by the Rev. 
Professor H. W. WATKINS, M.A., will commence on 
January 24th. For rticulars, apply to J. W. 
CUNNINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


S COMPANION.—A LADY, 

accustomed to the charge of a small household, 

and experienced in travelling. “jy the principal 

Object.—Address, “E. H.,” care of Mrs. PAT. § 
Squire's Mount, Hampstead, N.W. 


HE Rev. W. S. GRIGNON, M.A. 
Trin. Coll, Camb., 5th Claesic 1846, late Head 
Master of Felsted School, RECEIVES a FEW 
PRIVATE PUPILS, to be prepared for the Univer- 
sities, or in Modern Subjects.—Address, Hambrook 
Grove, Hambrook, Bristol. 








ID 2X2 COLLEGE 
—President—The Right Hon. Earl GRran- 
VILLE, K.G. Additional buildings, including a new 
house for the Head Master, with separate bedrooms 
for 50 boys, have been recently erected. Tuition from 
10 to 15 Guineas. Board, £45 a year.—For particulars 
apply to the Head Master or the Hon. Secretary. The 
ext Term begins on January 23. 

Rev. 


RIVATE TUITION. — The 
CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A.,; Camb. Math. 
Tripos, and the Le Bas University Prizeman 1868, 
assisted by T. FORSTER ROLFE, Esq., All Souls, 
Oxford, prepares FOUR PUPILS for University and 
Army minations. Two Vacancies. Terms, 200 
Guineas. References—Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Acland, 
Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Verney, General Strachey, 
F. Calvert, Esq., Q.C., Revs. W. Rogers, Brooke Lam- 
bert, and others. Address, Granborough Vicarage, 


Winslow, Bucks. 
THE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ 


PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL COMPANY (Limited) 
will shortly appoint HEAD MISTRESSES for High 
Schools, to be established at Sheffield and Dulwich. 
Salary in each case £250 per annum, with a capitation- 
fee of £1 per pupil over 100 up to 200, and £1 10s per 

upil over 200 up to 300.—Applications to be sent, not 
Car than February 11, to the SECRETARY of the 
Companys, 112 Brompton Road, S8.W., from whom 
further information may be had. 


~ECOND MISTRESS WANTED for 

Endowed School at Green wich.—The Governors 

of Roan's Charity intend to appoint a SECOND 

MISTRESS for the Roan School for Girlsk—a new 

Second-grade Day-School, in the Devonshire Road, 

Greenwich—to commence duties shortly after Easter. 
Salary, £130 a year. 

Applications to be forwarded by letter, with copies 
of not more than six testimonials, not later than 31st 
January, to Mr. WILLIAM BUCK, Secretary, 59 
Malpas Road, New Cross, S.E.—By order, 

JOHN BATCHELOR, Clerk of the Trust. 

Croom's Hill, Greenwich, 16th January, 1878. 


RENT COLLEGE. 


Patron, the Duke of DBVONSHIRE, K.G. 
Head Master—Rev. T. F. FENN, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
Fees, £17 per term inclusive. 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, the legal 
and medical professions, or for business. For pro- 
spectus and information as to Scholarships, apply to 
;the SCHOOL SECRETARY, Trent College, near 
| Nottingham. 

The next Term begins January 22. 




















ITHERNDEN, CATERHAM 


VALLEY.—Mr. C. H. LAKE (Graduate in | 


Honours of the University of London), assisted by 
able Masters, receives Twenty Resident Pupils.— 
References kindly permitted to Rev. Dr. Abbott, 
Major-General Bulwer, Arthur Cohen, Esq., QC., 
Rear-Admiral Maxse, Mr. Serjeant Parry, &. 


ILTON HOUSE, READING.— 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Con- 

ducted by Miss WHITE, and resident foreign and 
English Governesses. Pupils prepared for the Ex- 
aminations. Professors in attendance. First Term 
for 1878 will begin January 24. References extending 


over a period of twenty years. 
OURNEMOUTH HIGH - CLASS 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES.—Sound and 
liberal education, combined with careful training and 
comfortable home. Reference permitted to Ladies of 
rank and Clergymen, parents of former pupils. For 
Seeepesten, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, St. 

ulian’s, Knyverton Road, East Cliff, Bournemouth. 


ITY of LONDON SCHOOL.—Mr. W. 
G. RUSHBROOKE, LL.M., formerly Scholar of 
St. John’s Coll., Camb., and Senior-Assist ant Classical 
Master at this School, receives a FEW PUPILS in his 
house at Highgate. further details on application at 
the City of London School, Cheapside; or, at 13 
Cathcart Hill, Highgate. 
EST CENTRAL COLLEGIATE 
DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, 29 QUEEN 
SQUARE (late of 97 Southampton Row).—The LENT 
TERM will begin January 22. Pupils not attending 
the whole school course can be admitted to special 
classes and lessons.—For prospectus, apply to the 
HEAD MISTRESS, 30 Queen's Square, W.C. 


IRTON COLLEGE.—The next 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held at 

the University of Loudon, Burlington Gardens, and 
will begin on Tuesday, March 19. 

Forms of Entry may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Mrs. CROOM ROBERTSON, 6 Lorton Terrace, 
Ladbroke Road, N.W., to whom they must be re- 
turned, filled up, on or before January 31. 

A Scholarship will be awarded in connection with 
this Examination. 














OURNEMOUTH, HANTS; FIR- 
FIELD, SURREY ROAD.—SEPTIMUS P. 
MOORE, B.A., LL.B., B.Sc. (Lond.), of New and 
University Colleges, EDUCATES, as Private Pupils, a 
few SONS of GENTLEMEN. Equal attention paid 
to work, health, and comfort. Masters attend for 
German, French, and Writing. Bournemouth has been 
selected for its porous soil, milder winters, and cool 
summer sea-breezes. The Pupils attend the ministry 
of the Rey. William Jackson or the Rev. P. F. Eliot, 
M.A. Strictly inclusive terms for ~—_ under six- 
teen, £105; under thirteen, £75. ERM begins 
JANUARY 22. 


ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, in Connection with University College, 
Lowdon. New Subjects for Lent Term:— 

FRENCH GRAMMAR (Prof. Cassal), on Saturdays at 
12.30, beginning January 26. 

ENGLISH HIsTOoRY, from the Accession of James I. 
to the Restoration (Prof. Beesly), on Tuesdays at 2.30, 
beginning January 22. 

ENGLISH History, from 1485 to 1588 (Prof. Bund), 
on Fridays at 5.30, beginning January 25. 

ARCHITECTURE (Prof. Hayter Lewis), on Wednes- 
days at 3.30, beginning January 23. 

Prospectuses in the Office at the College, or of J. E. 
MYLNE, 27 Oxford Square, W. 





EATH BROW SCHOOL, Hamp- 
stead, London, N.W. 

Classics and English Subjects—Reyv. E. M. Geldart, 
M.A. Oxon., and Mr. Archibald Ballantyne. 

Mathematics and Natura! Philosophy—John Bridge, 
M.A. Lond. 

French—Dr. Bouron des Clayes. 
French—Professor Cassa], LL.D. 

German—Rev. E. M. Geldart, M.A. Oxon. 

Chemistry—Mr. H. Maiden, under the direction of 
Professor Barff, M.A. 

Writing—O. F. King, B.A. Lond., Writing Master 
in University College School. 

Drawing—Mr. W. H. Fisk, Head Drawing Master 
in University College School. 

Gymnastics and Fencing—Mr. Winterbottom. 

There is a Preparatory Class for Little Boys and 
Girls under ten years of age. 

The next Term begins on Thursday, January 24, 
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IRECT COMMISSIONS.—D. (, 

FEENY, B.A., 37 Cambridge Gardens, Notting 

Hill, PREPARES resident and non-resident CANDI. 

DATES for the above. In the recent Examination the 

following were successful:—Sydney Yeats (14th), 
William Russell (28th), and Harold Thatcher (85th), 


Now ready, price 6d; by post, 7d. 
HE of the 


TRUE SOLUTION 
E 
WILLIAM Ripe@way, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 





ASTERN QUESTION. 


HEOBALD BROTHERS and MIALL, 
give individual attention to Accountancy in all 
its Branches. 
Balance-Sheets and Profit and Loss Accounts 
Prepared. 

Bankruptcy and Liquidation Accounts. 
Public Companies’ Accounts Audited. 
Trading Accounts Prepared or Certified, for Changes 
in Partnerships. 

Trustees’ Accounts adjusted. 

Imperfect Systems of Book-Keeping Remodelled 
without unnecessary change of books in use. 

Mr. “ M. T.” advises Clients on Insurance questions. 
30 MARK LANE, LONDON. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
[ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns ig 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Genera] Manager. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in al) PEOHGE WILLIAM LOVELI, 
G 
Secretaries { JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

32 New Bridge Street, London. 
Incorporated under Special Acts of Parliament. 
The FUNDS in HAND EXCEED HALF A MILLION 

STERLING 


The Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 23 
per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. For Liv&s ONLY. EsTAB- 
LISHED 1807. 
Net Premiums and Interest ..........00s00« £396,818 
A lated Funds £3,107,054 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses,and Forms, may be had the 
Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 




















REDUCED RATES for arcana 


POLICIES. ; 
[ NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
25 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


Total Funds Invested £1,000,000 
Policies in Force, with Additions £2,200,000, 
Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for 
the last Fifty years been at the average rate of £2 per 
annum. 
For Forms of Proposal and Information, apply to 
the SECRETARY. 
ROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS, 
; By taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASS U RANCECOMPANY, 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company, 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
Annual Income, £210,000, 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and @ 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY! 
£1,230,000 has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca? 


Agent, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


TO BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and 

PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN. — Messrs. 
JACKSON and GRAHAM have to Sell and to Let, 
Furnished and Unfurnished, in situations very con- 
venient for gentlemen engaged in the City and at the 
West End, several very excellent FAMILY RESI- 
DENCES, having from 10 to 25 bedrooms, and other 
indoor and outdoor accommodationin proportion, and 
land varying in extent. Some with manorial rights, 
shooting and fishing.—Particulars wil! be sent free of 
cost on application, and photographic views of most of 
the residences can be seen at the Estate Agency 
Offices, 37 and 38 Oxford Sireet, W. 
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ESTITUTE GIRLS.— Between 40 
and 50 are being trained for Domestic Servants 
inthe GIRLS’ HOME, founded at No. 22 Charlotte 
Street, Portland Place, under the auspices of Frederick 
Denison Maurice. SUBSCRIPTIONS, which are much 
needed, may be paid at the Home, or at the National 

Provincial Bank of England, 53 Baker Street, W. 
Chairman, HARRY JONES, Rectory, St. George's- 


in-the-East; Hon. Sec. ELIZABETH F. BELL, 123 | 


Gloucester Terrace, W. 


ren A , 
HEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 
—On Monday, and during the week, will be per- 
formed the GRAND CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, 
4*THE WHITE CAT,” by E. L. Blanchard, scenery 
by W. Beverley, in which the celebrated Vokes Family 
will appear. Premitre Danseuse, Madille. Pitteri. 
Double Harlequinade. Morning Performances eve 
Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday during the mont 
of January.—Box Office open 10 till 5 daily until 


further notice. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC— 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY PROGRAMME.— 
e ROSE and the RING: a Christmas Fairy Tale, 
adapted from Thackeray; given by Mr. mour 
Smith, vocally assisted by Misses Lotti Verona, Marion 
Vere, Minnie Clifford, &.—CHEMICAL MYSTERIES, 
a Holiday Lecture; and LIGHT and COLOUR, with 
{Interesting Experiments, by Professor Gardner.— 
PRESTIDIGITATION Extraordinary, by Dr. Holden. 
The RUSSO-TURKISH WAR, its History and Pro- 
gress to the Prerent Date; and a Lecture illustrative 
of TORPEDO WARFARE, with an Interesting Exhi- 
bition of To’ oes, by Mr. J. L. King. —CHRISTMAS 
in the OLDEN TIME, Merry Shadows, &c —Admis 
sion to the whole, Is; Reserved Stalls, 2s 6d. Tickets 
can be sent by post. Annual Tickets, available till 
December 31st, 1878, 10s 6d. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The TWELFTH WINTER 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN from Ten till Six. 


Admission Is; Catalogues 6d. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary 


Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER - COLOURS. — The SIXTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and 
STUDIES is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East. 
Ten till Five. Admission, 1s. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


AMERICAN sg 


PRIZE MEDAL 
RY'S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 

















& q 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Fvod, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 


articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.""—Food, Water, and Air, edited by 


Dr. Hassall. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 








THE SPECTATOR. 
APPIN AND WEBB, 
i \ MANUFACTURERS, 
2 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, City, LONDON. 
| 
APPIN AND WEBB, 
MANUFACTURERS, 

FOR THE SEASON. 





nd FORKS, TABLE 


| GPoors a 
KNIVES, éc. 





OF te BEST QUALITY par 
FINISH. 





-_— S and FORKS, equal in Finish 
and Appearance to Sterling Silver. 





aaa Forks, P a: a: a a: F 
‘able Spoons or Forks, per doz.... 26 0...40 0...58 0 
Dessert ditto ditto ditto 30 0.43 0 
Tea ditto ditto. 16 0...28 0 
Salt, Mustard, or Egg, each......... ot 9.2 9 
Sugar Tongs ditto.......0 3 0.5 0 








ABLE CUTLERY.—Best Quatitry 
DOUBLE SHEAR STEEL. 

Table. Suman, Curate, 

8. da. 






s. d. 8. 
IVOry, POT GOZ.....cececrcscerererseees BB Greccecll Gocsss 70 
Ivory, larger, per doz. o- 19 0. 
Ivory, an Ee 
Ivory, larger, stout, per doz. ... 
4-inch tine [vory, per doz. ...... 


Oak boxes for above always kept in stock. 


peecocesrey CATALOGUES 
POST FREE. 








APPIN AND WEBB, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
76, 77, 78 OxrorD Strest, West Exp, LONDON. 


oe LL WHISKY. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKEIKS. 
Pure mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 

ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 

largest holders of Whisky inthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKEY is recc ded by the medical 
profession in pref to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 














ings, Strand, W.C. 





C R AM €E R’S 
P | 


ANETTE S 


ARE OF THREE KINDS: 


The Vertical Pianette, trichord treble . . . 
Do., with reverberating brass bridge . . 
The Oblique, trichord throughout... 


25 to 34 gs. 
42 to 50 gs. 
50 to 60 gs. 


From the volume, purity, and charming quality of the tone, as well as the extrems susceptibility and dura- 
Qility of the mechanism, these unique Instruments are now in very general demand, and are to be had only of 


J. B. 


CRAMER and CO., 


201 REGENT STREET; 46 MOORGATE STREET; 35 CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL; 


At their Agencies in Dublin, Belfast, Brighton, Glasgow, and Edinburgh ; and of the Principal 
Music-sellers throughout the country. 





FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON’S 


STOVES FOR ENTRANCE HALLS, SCHOOLS, 


CHURCHES, dc. 


PEIRCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES. 
GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES. 
PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS. 

DR. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES. 
PORCELAIN-TILE PEDESTAL STOVES. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUSES FORWARDED. 





DINNEFORD’S 


For Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartburn 
and Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 








CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE'S NEW NOVEL. 

The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for 
January contains the first chapters of a New 
Story, entitled, ROYS WIFE, by G. J. 
WHYTE-MELVILLE, Author of “The 
Gladiators,” §c., illustrated by Arthur 
Hopkins ; and an important article on 
“ TERMS of PEACE,” by Mr. E. A. 
FREEMAN. 








NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “FAR FROM the 
ADDING CROWD.” 

BELGRAVIA for January contains the first 
chapters of a new Novel, entitled, The 
RETURN of the NATIVE, by THOMAS 
HARDY, Author of “Far From the Madding 
Crowd.” Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. And 
a Complete Story by Wilkie Collins, entitled, 
The DUEL in HERNE WOOD. 


MRS. LINTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 21s. 


THE WORLD WELL LOST. 


By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Author of “Patricia Kemball,” &c. 
With 12 Illustrations by Henry Farenca and J. 


Wwson, 

“ We are inclined to think that in this novel Mrs. 
Liuton has reached a higher artistic mark than in 
any former oue. ‘ The World Well Lost is supremely 
natural." —Nonconformist. 








NEW NOVEL by JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 21s. 


MISS MISANTHROPE. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
Author of “ Dear Lady Disdain,” &c. 
With 12 Illustrations by AnTHur HopkKins. 

“A novel which may be sipped like choice wine; it 
is one to linger over and to ponder; to be enjoyed 
like fine, sweet air, or good company; for it is per- 
vaded by a perfume of honesty and humour, of high 
feeling, of kindly penetrating humour, of good sense, 
and wide knowledge of the world, of a mind richly 
cultivated andamply stored. There is scarcely a page 
in these volumes in which we do not find some fine 
remark or felicitous reflection of piercing yet gentle 
and indulgent irony."—Daily News. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
A New and Popular Edition of 


THE TWO DESTINIES. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 





Mr. PROCTOR'S NEW VOLUME of ESSAYS. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 
MYTHS and MARVELS of ASTRO- 


NOMY. By Ricwarp A. Proctor. 
“Perhaps the awe of Mr. Proctor's very 
many pleasant volumes.”—G@raphic. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations 
and a beautifully executed Chart of the various 
Spectra, 7s 6d. 

A NEW EDITION of 

RAMBOSSON’S ASTRONOMY. 

J. A. Ramposson, Laureate of the Institute of 
France. Translated by O. B. Pirmayn. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and Illustrati 








Small 8vo, with Portrait, cloth gilt, 6s. 
THOREAU: his Life and Aims. 


Study. By H. A. Page, Author of “The Life of 
Thomas de Quincey,” &c. 
“Thoreau's story is one of the most attractive 
stories of our time, and we have to thank Mr. Page 
for reproducing it for us."—Spectator. 





NEW VOLUME of HUNTING SKETCHES. 
Oblong folio, half-bound, 21s. 


CANTERS IN CRAMPSHIRE. 
By G. BOWERS. 





Small 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Ilustrations, 9s. 


NORTH ITALIAN FOLK. 


By Mrs. COMYNS CARR. 
With Illustrations by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 





THOMAS MOORE'S HITHERTO UNCOLLECTED 
WRITINGS.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 
PROSE and VERSE, Humorous, 
Satirical, and Sentimental. By THomas Moore. 
With Suppressed 8 from the Memoirs of 
Lord Byron, ehiefly from the Author's Manuscript, 
and all hitherto Inedited and Uncollected. With 
Notes and Preface by RicHarD H&&NE SHEPHERD. 


Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s 
LAMB’S POETRY for CHILDREN, 
and PKINCE DURUS. Carefully Reprinted from 
the unique copies recently discovered. 


Square 8vo, cloth extra gilt, gilt edges, 103 6d. 

The ART of BEAUTY. By Mrs. 
H. BR. Hawes, Author of “Chaucer for Uhildren."’ 
With Coloured Frontispiece and nearly 100 [llus- 
trations by the Author. 

Demy 8vo (uniform with “ Academy Notes"), with 
75 Illustrations, 1s. 
PICTURES at SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


Edited by Henry BLACKBURN. 
OHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 






















Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 


Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. 

My Dear Srir,—Allow me to express my shane thanks Le the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the — of Pain- 
leas Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HuTCHINS, 
To G. H. Jones, Esq. 


By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. OHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


KEROSENE and OTHER LAMPS for India and Home Use. 
TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 

ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 





a 
MUOH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS, 


oan ingly useful.”—Standard. 
y Stationers everywhere. Ulustrated ogues 
post free from cmt 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patenteo, Banb 

All sizes can be seen at 13 Oranb og 
Leicester Square, London. ener Ee, 


EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


FOR BLANOMANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN'S AND INVALIDS’ Dizt, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 











‘* Gives a perfectly clear, smokeless, and odourless flame.” — 
Times, 16th December, 1872. 
tion.”"—Morning Post, 


“ The Silber Lamps give off nothing 
13th July, 1874. - S I L B E R 


that can be in the smallest degree 
injurious."—Lancet, 11th Jan., 1873. 

“A nearer approach to sun-light than has ever before 

been obtained.” —TZimes, 14th July, 1874. 

















































THE 


“The highest possible degree of Illu- 
mina 


LIGHT. 


PRODUCES PERFECT COMBUSTION FROM COLZA OR RAPE OIL, PETROLEUM, PARAFFIN OR 
KEROSENE, COAL OR AIR GAS. 


With the improved Burners to jit all Lamps and Gas-fittings. 


THE SILBER LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED, Manufactory and Show Reoms, 
49 Whitecross Street, London, E.C. 


*,* LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS ON APPLICATION. 


“Ss ANITA S.” 


This incomparable colourless Fluid is the most powerful, cleanly, and agreeable Disinfectant and 
Antiseptic known. 


“A REALLY MARVELLOUS DISCOVERY.” 


HE Times of December 6th, 1877, says :—‘ In short, | “ ANITAS” should be used in every Laundry, to 
| @ very brief experience appears to have been bleach the clothes and prevent the spread of 
i} sufficient to prove the value of ‘SANITAS,’ which infection. A quart should be added to every 20 

will now take its place as a valuable antiseptic and gallons of water used in rinsing the clothes. 


disinfectant.” —$__—______— — 

“ CG ANITAS” Prices.—Bottles, Ist Quality only, 1s, 
1s 6d, 2s 6d. Or in bulk, Ist Quality, 20s per 
gallon; 2nd Quality, 5s. 


TOILET “SANITAS.” 

This preparation is the most luxurious of its kind. 
Used as a Mouth Waab, it removes the odour of tobacco 
and sweetens the breath. It serves all the purposes 
of Toilet Vinegars. In elegant bottles, at 2s 6d. 


“ C\ANITAS.”—Wherever a Disinfectant or Antiseptic 
can be employed with useful results, nothing is 
so effectual as “Sanitas.” Pamphlet, Testi- 
monials, and all particulars free, on application 
to the Sanrras ComMpaNy, 57 Moorgate Street, 


London, E.O. 
“ SANITAS " may be had of Chemists and Wholesale 
Druggists, or direct from the Company. 














“ © ANITAS" is the best preventive against the spread 
of Smaill-pox, a Fever, Scarlet Fever, Hay 
Fever, Foot-and-Mouth, Cattle,and all Infectious 
Diseases. IT IS NON-POISONOUS, and has no in- 
jurious action on the finest clothing, furniture, 
carpeting, &c. It is strongly recommended by 
the highest medical authorities. 








** ( ANITAS”" is the only preservative of BEER kept 
in the house; two fluid ozs., costing a few pence, 
should be added to the 9-gallon cask. Milk, 
Meats, Fish, and other articles of Food may be 
sweet and fresh by the use of 
“BANITAS.” 








HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP 
IS THB BEST FOR THE 
TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 
Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited by 
ERASMUS WILSON, 
USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


And Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


MR. F.B.S. 








FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S 


“OHERRY TOOTH PASTE ” is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the Tzurs a Peart. 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREaTH. 
Price 1s 6d por pet. 

JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'s Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA " restores the Human air to 
its prietine hue, no matter at what age. 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'s, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 
Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London, 

















ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 
This Tobacco is now put up in 1 oz. Packets,in 
addition to other sizes, the label being a reduced 
a of that used for the 20z. Packets. 
80 in Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing 
the Name and Trade Mark of , 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 
STHMA and CHRONIC BRON- 
CHITIS.—The most efficacious remedy is 
ps4 TATULA, in Cigarettes, 
and all other forms for Smoking and 
Inhalation, prepared by 
AVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London; and to 
be had of all Chemists 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (Limited).—WHITE'S 
MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
is here avoided,a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 
by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATEN [ LEVER, fitting 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be de- 
tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fai} 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 
Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 64; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 


Post-office orders to be made payable toJohn White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 

LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 48 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free 
JOHN WHITE, ea, 223 Piccadilly, 

mdon. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Health or 
Wealth?—No sane person would hesitate anin- 
stant in the choice between thesetwo conditions. Now 
is the season to secure the former, either by restoring 
or confirming it. These Pills expel all impurities from 
the system which fogs, foul vapours, and variable tem- 
peratures engender during winter. This medicine also 
acts most wholesomely upon the skin, by disgorging 
the liver of its accumulated bile; and by exciting the 
kidneys to more energetic action, it increases the appe- 
tite for food, and strengthens the digestive process. 
The stomach and liver, with which most disorders 
originate, are fully under the contro! of these regene- 
rative Pills, which act very kindly, yet most efficiently, 
on the tenderest bowels. 
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Now ready, No. X., J ANUARY, 1878, price 6s. 
WE CHURCH QUARTERLY 
T REVIEW. 
CONTENTS. 
1, THE ANGLICAN FORM OF ORDINATION. 
9. THe SPIRITUAL CLAIMS OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 
3. Tas Lire OF CounT Cavour. 
4, ENGLISH OHURCHMEN ON THE OONTINENT. 
§. READINGS ON THE TABLES IN THE BOOK OF 
ComMMON PRAYER FOR FINDING EASTER. 
6. CONTINENTAL CULTURE. 
7. A BROAD CHURCH BISHOP. 
8, EARLY MSS. AND MINIATURES. 
9. Tne Lire oF His Royal HiGHNESS THE Prince 
CONSORT. 
10. BuRIAL AcTS CONSOLIDATION Bint, 1877. 
SHORT NOTICES. 
SpoTTiswooDE and Co., New-Street Square, London, 
EO. 





EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
Student's *“ ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
Charles Lyell, price 98, he says :—** As it is impossible 
to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he 
will do well to obtain a well-arranged Collection of 
Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 
TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at 
King’s College, London.” These Collections are sup- 
lied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 
binets :— ‘ P 
8s. d. 


100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with ThreeTrays 2 2 0 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 
Drawers ... 010 0 
400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 
Drawers 21 0 
More extensive Collections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 


ILLIAM 8S BURTON, 
89 OXFORD STREET, W. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
troduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
silver that can be employed as sach, either usefully or 
ornamentally,as by no test can it be distinguished 
from real silver. 

A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for 

durability and finish, as follows :— 
Fiddle or Beador King's 

























Patterns. OldSilv'r. Thread. or Shell 
12 Table Forks..... . £110 0...2 1 0..2 5 0 
12 Table Spoons 110 0..2 1 0...2 5 0 
12 Dessert Forks. 1 2 0...1 9 0..1 11 0 
12 Dessert Spoons - 123 62 8 O12 0 
12 Tea Spoons ........ wees 014 0...1 0 0...1 2 0 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls 0 9 0...012 0.013 6 
2 Sauce Ladies ... - 0 6 0.0 8 0.0 9 0 
1 Gravy Spoon ..... ese 0 6 0...0 8 0.0 9 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 0 3 0...0 4 0...0 4 6 
i Mustard Spoon, gt.bl 0 1 6...0 2 0.0 2 3 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 0 2 6...0 3 6.0 4 0 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 018 6,..1 3 6.1 4 6 
1 Butter Knife - 02 9.0 8 6.0 3 9 
1 Soup Ladle’ .. 0 9 0.011 0.012 0 
1 Sugar Sifter.. 0 3 0...0 4 0..0 4 0 


Total,,..ccccssreeee£8 19 3...11 19 6...13 0 6 
Any Article to be had singly at the same prices. An 
Oak Chest to contain the above, and « relative num- 
ber of Knives, &c., £2 15s. A second quality of Fiddle 
Pattern :—Table oe and Forks, £1 3s per dozen; 
Dessert, 17s; Tea Spoons, 12s. 
ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by a) ut- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a OATA- 
LOGUE, containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of 
his unrivalled Stock, with a List of Prices, and Plans 
of the Thirty Large Show re post free. 39 Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, 
and 6, Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. nu- 
actories; 84 Newman Street, and Newman Mews, 
London, W. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and COONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 

and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 

and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 

CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 

by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 

article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 

Unadulterated. 92 Wigmore Street, Oavendish 

Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 








In consequence of ous Imitations of 
| Fe: AND PERRIN S’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to decetve the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 


their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the rs, Worcester; Onosse 


and BLACKWELL, London; and gener- 
&.. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET eae TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIN, 1868. 








FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 





POMEROY ABBEY, 
MES: HENRY woop's 


Charles 


LLUSTRATED SERIAL STORY, 
commences in 
T E A R GO § Y for 
JANUARY. Now ready. 
CONTENTS. 
1. PoMEROY ABBEY. By the Author of “East Lynne.” 
Chapter I.—Joan Pomeroy. 
Chapter II.—At the White House. 
Chapter III.—The Keeper's Daughter. 
Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards, 
2. CAROMEL’S Farm. By er Ludlow. 
3. THE ORKNEY AND SHETLAND ISLANDS. B r 
W. Wood, Author of “Through Holland.” With 
Five Illustrations. 
4. FRANZ WERNER: « Christmas Story. 
5. THs “ British WORKMAN.” 
6. THe Waits Hen. 
7. New YEArR's NIGHT. 
Sixpence Monthly, now ready. 
“The best and cheapest of our magazines.”"~ 
Standard. 
‘*Delightfal stories."—Brighton Examiner. 
“Of a most attractive nature." — Advertiser. 
“An excellent collection of entertaining matter."— 
Observer. 
“Johnny Ludlow's stories are almost perfect.”— 
Spectator. 
8 HENRY WOOD and 
4 


» eal LUDLOW, in 
1 te ARGOSY for JANUARY. 


N ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
Now ready, at all Booksellers. 
Sixpence Monthly. 
RicHARD BENTLEY and Son, 8 New Burlington 
Street, W. 





Price B ; post free for the year, 21s. 


HE RITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 
ConTENTS of No. CXXXIII, for JANUARY, 
Now ready :— 


1. Tak Mrkapo's Empire. 

2. THE AMBRICANS IN TU RKEY. 

3. Savings anpD SAVINGS'-BANKS. 

4. Precious STONES. 

5. CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 

6. COMPREHENSIONS. 

7. PARODY AND PARODISTS. 

8. Henry Rocers. 

9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
one Hopper and SrouGHTON, 27 Paternoster 

iw. 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
289, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY AND ENGLAND. 
ScienTiFic LECTURES: THEIR USE AND ABUSE. 
SCHLIEMANN'S MYCEN”. 
MARCH OF AN ENGLISH GENERATION THROUGH 


Lire. 
Sik Erskine May's “ DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE.” 
A FRENCH CRITIC ON GOETHE. 
. RAILWAY ACOTDENTS. 
LornD MELBOURNE. 
Tus Hovse OF COMMONS AND THE OBSTRUCTIVE 


SEIAX Bowe 


ARTY. 
THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 
JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 301, JANUARY, was published on WED 
NESDAY LAST. 
CONTENTS, 


THe CRomartis Parsss. 
HARVEY AND CESALPINO. 
Tae FRenca tn INDO-CHINA. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF CHARLES SUMNER. 
TITIAN. 
Tarrap VOLUME OF THE LIFE OF THRE 
Consort. 
StTaNLey’s DISCOVERIES AND THE FUTURE OF 
AFRICA. 
THe Miirary Power oF Russia. 
Dr. SCHLIEMANN'S EXPLORATION OF MYCEN2. 
. Tae COMING OONCEAVS. 
. PRINCIPLES AND PROSPECTS OF THB 
PARTY. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
Edinburgh: A. and ©. BLAOK. 


~ 
= 





PRINCE 


HSS P NM ALP ge. 


—— 


LIBERAL 


The DOCTRINE of EVOLUTION. 
M® HERBERT SPENCER'S 
WORKS. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. 16s. 
PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 2 vols., 34s. 
PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols., 36s. 
PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol. L, 21s. 
By the Same Author. 
SOCIAL STATICS. 10s. 
EDUCATION. 6s. 
ESSAYS. 2 vols., 16s. 
ESSAYS (Third Series). 7s 6d. 
Also Mr. SPENCER'S 


DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. Com- 
Duwoan, Dr. 


pone and Abstracted by Prof. 
HBPPIG, and Mr. COLLIER. Folio boards. 


1. ENGLISH. 18s. 

2. ANCIENT AMERICAN RACES. 16s. 

3. Lowest Races, Ne@RITOS, POLYNESIANS. 18s, 

4. AFRICAN Races. 16s. 

5. ASIATIC Racgs. 18s. 

WILLIAMS and NorGate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


The EASTERN QUESTION. 
Now ready, price 1d, by Rr 24. 
R. ALGERNON BORTHWICK’S 
ADDRESS on the EASTERN QUESTION, 
delivered at St. James's Hall on Jan. 10, 1878,—the 
Dake of Sutherland, K.G., in the chair. 

“ An accomplished exposition of the facts."—Daily 
Telegraph. 
“ Able and exhaustive. .....An elaborate view of the 
Eastern Question...... An exhortation not to war, but to 
that timely firmness of national attitude which will 

revent war. Mr. Borthwick gave voice to the true 
eeling of the majority of the English nation.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

WILLIAM Ringway, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 








Just published, cloth gilt, 10s 6d. 
OEMS (Third Series). By Josern 
Sykes (“ Julio”), Author of “ Sketches of Public 
Men,” “ Lectures on French History,” &c. 
1. Social Sketches.—2. Scenes from Plutarch, Di- 
dactic Series, &c.—3. Local Poems.—4. Miscellaneous. 
—5. Devotional. 
London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 
Brighton: J. PRITCHARD, 14 North Street. 


Cheap Edition, carefully Revised and Enlarged. 
Post 8vo, price 4s, post free. 
IFE in CHRIST: a Study of the 
Scripture Doctrine on the Nature of Man, the 

Object of the Divine Incarnation, and the Conditions 
of Human Immortality. With Observations on Recent 
Criticisms. By Epwarp Waits, Author of “ The 
Mystery of Growth.” 

“An exceedingly able work."—Professors Balfour 
Stewart and Tait in the Unseen Universe. 

ELLior Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.0. 


josey: Now , crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 
HE DECAY of CHURCHES: « 
SPIRITUAL OUTLOOK. 


‘*The old order changeth."— 7ennyson. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Oo. 





Just published, 1s, free by post. 
S THEISM IMMORAL? An Exami- 
nation of Mr. J. 8S. Mriu’s Argaments against 
Mansel's View of nage 
Swansea: E. E. Rowsk&, Castle Square. 


Illustrated with 400 Profiles, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
SSAYS on PHYSIOGNOMY. Trans- 
lated from the German of John Oaspar 
aed T. Howcrort, to which is added a Post- 
humous Work of the Author, containing 100 Physio- 
gnomical rules. 
London: Wiati1amM TgGe¢@ and Oo., Pancras Lang, 
Cheapside. 


Just 








, 13th Edition, price 38 64, crown 8vo. 
A TREATISE on NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 
oa ion Searems, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 
London: H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 
This day, crown 8vo, Coloured Plate, price 2s 6d. 
URE of CATARACT and other EYE 
AF. INS. By JAsez Hoge, Con 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic 
Hospital, &c. 
London: BAILLIERS and Co. 20 King William 
Street, Strand. 








a T= EXPOSITOR is a publication of 
stérling value."—Spectator. *‘Good and sug- 
tive in a very high degree."—Literary Churchman. 
“Continues its very useful function of presenting 
pa on religious and Scriptural subjects of difi- 
complexity, or ao my rest." —Guardian. 
Moathly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
had, price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitute a 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 
aoeenene Hopper and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
iW. 


ADY VYNER’S MEMORIAL 

CHURCH.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 
4d, or by post 444, for View and Plan—aiso View of 
New Bank, Cologne—Economic Aspect of Sewage 
Question—Cypriote Inscriptions—Pottery in New 
York—Russian Architecture—Cleopatra's Needle— 
South Shields—On Ornament—Krupp's Gun Factory 
— Chester, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all 
Newsmoen. 








WORKS on mie D QUESTION, by JOSEPH 


ER, F.R.ELS. me 
IHE HISTORY of LANDHOLDING 
in ENGLAND. Price 3s. “The History of 
Landhoiding in Ireland.” Price 4s. 
Lonomans and Oo., London. 


Now ready, price 1s, by ost le od. 
RIMINAL PROCEDURE in ENG- 
LAND and SCOTLAND. By the Hon. AgTHUR 
D. ELui0T, Barrister-at-Law. 
WILLIAM Brip@wayY, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


OR MAGISTRATES.—The PRIN- 
CIPLES of PUNISHMENT in the ADMINTS- 
TRATION of the CRIMINAL LAW, for Practical 
Use by Judges and Magistrates. By Epwanp W.Cox, 
Serjeant-at-Law, Recorder of Portsmouth, Judge of 
the Second Court of Middlesex. Price 78 6d. Sent by 
ey person enclosing the price in stamps; or 
P 


W. Order to the “ Law Times” Office, 10 
Booksellers 





Street, Strand, W.0.; and through all 
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THE CABINET EDITION. 
A NEW AND UNIFORM ISSUE OF THE 


WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
In Five-Shilling Monthly Volumes. 
Printed with a new and legible type in small octavo, on fine paper. 


ROMOLA, Vol. I, is now published. 


“A delightful edition of George Eliot's Works......In size, type, and paper, everything that could be 
wished.” —Athenzum, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
Orders received at all Booksellers, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 





FOURTH THOUSAND. 


OUR TRIP TO BLUNDERLAN D. 


BY ILLUSTRATIONS RY 
JEAN JAMBON. CHARLES DOYLE. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Post 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Illustrations, 7s. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY & GEOGRAPHY 
OF IRELAND. 


By EDWARD HULL, M.A., F.RS., 
Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland; Author of “ The Coal-Fields of Great Britain.” 


CONTENTS. 


Parr I., Geological Formation of Ireland.—Part II., Physical Geography of Ireland.—Part III., The 
Glaciation of Ireland. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





NEW WORK ON SPELLING REFORM. 
Just published, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Is. 


ENGLISH SOUNDS & ENGLISH SPELLING. 


With Specimens of Various Spelling Systems. 
By the Rev. F. G. FLEAY, M.A., 
Author of the “ Shakespeare Manual,” &c. 
WILLIAM OOLLINS, SONS, and CO., London, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 





NEW EDITION of the REV. CANON FARRAR’S PHILOLOGICAL WORKS. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 


LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGES. 
Being a Revised Edition of Chapters on Language and Families of Speech. 
Comprised in One Volume. 


By F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.RS., 
Canon of Westminster and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 


A MONOGRAPH ON SLEEP AND DREAM: 
Their Physiology and Psychology. 
By Mr. SERJEANT COX. 
Price 3s 6d, now ready. 
London: LONGMAN and CO. 








NEW WORK by the Rev. W. ARTHUR, M.A., Author of “ The Successful Merchant,” &c. 


The POPE, the KINGS, and the PEOPLE. A History of 


the Movement to make the Pope Governor of the World bya Universal Recon struction of Society. 2 
vols. demy 8vo, 25s. 
“ A valuable history, drawn from the most authentic sources.''"—Contemporary Review. 
“Mr. Arthur's learned and temperate work will be valued by studente."—Fxaminer. 
“Tt tells with fullness of detail and accuracy of analysis and grouping of historic facts the ‘ true story.'” 
—London Quarterly.——" This interesting work is the fruit of laborious research and study."—Daily News, 


WILLIAM MULLAN and SON, London and Belfast. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERYY. 
WINTER EXHIBITION. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY IS NOW OPEN, WITH AN EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS, 
BY THE OLD MASTERS, AND WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS BY DECEASED 
ARTISTS OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL. 


The GALLERY is open from 10.0 a.m. until 6.0 p.m. 
ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 


SEASON-TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 














| 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH StRege, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 





the Rev. A.G. L‘EsTRANGE. 2 vols, 2ls, 
“A book of the highest mark and character. The 


ee of English Humour, By 


| literary man, the antiquarian, and the histori f 
| combine in pronouncing it worthy of admission on 
every well-selected library."— Messenger. 


A Young Squire of the Seven- 
TEENTH CENTURY, from the Papers of 
CHRISTOPHER JEAFFRESON. Edited pb 
JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 2 vols., 21s, id 


A Man of Other Days; Recol- 


lections of the Marquis de BEAUREG 
Edited from the French by CHARLOTTE M. Yous 
Author of the “ Heir of Redclyffe.” 2 vols. 21g,” 


Lodge's Peerage and Baronet- 


E for 1878. Under the Especial! Patrona, 
Her Majesty. Corrected by the Nobility. vod 
Edition. 1 vol. royal 8vo, with the Arms beauti- 
— eee handsomely bound, gilt edges, 
31s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
Ruby Grey. By W. Hepworth 


Dixon. 3 vols. 


The Miller’s Daughter. By Anne 


BEALE, Author of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ The tone of this exciting tale is as healthy as the 
spirit is fresh, and vigour indubitable.”— Messenger. 


Under the Will. By Mary Cecil 


Hay. 3 vols. 


“This work displays the writer's peculiar excel- 
lencies, good taste, depth of observation, touches of 
feeling, and graphic pictures of life."—Court Journal, 


Doris Barugh. B y Mrs. Macquoid, 
Author of * Patty,” ‘* Diane,” &c. 3 vols. 
“An interesting story, comprising many scenes of 
true dramatic power."—Daily News. 


The Village Comedy. By Mortimer 


and FRANCES COLLINS. 3 vols. 


“ Fall of vivacity and incident. The authors write 
pleasantly and freshly."—Pall Mall. 


Twice Loved. By Alice King, 


Author of “ Queen of Herself,” &. 2 vols. 
(Next week. 








Ready this day, price 15s. 
ULPIT MEMORIALS : Photographs 
and Specimen Sermons of Twenty Vongrega- 
tional Ministers. With brief Memoirs by several 
Friends. 

The Subjects of the Memoirs are:—William Jay, 
James Bennett, D.D., Joha Pye Smith, D.D., Ralph 
Wardlaw, D.D., John Leifchild, D.D., Joseph Fletcher, 
D.D., John Angell James, George Redford, D.D., 
LL.D., Andrew Reed, D.D., Thomas Raffles, D.D., 
LL.D., Robert Stephens M‘Al!, LU.D., Richard Winter 
Hamilton, LL.D., D.D., Robert Vaughan, D.D., Robert 
Halley, D.D., Thomas Binney, James Parsons, Caleb 
Morris, David Thomas, B.A., Thomas Toke Lynch, 
George William Conder. 

The Writers include:—S. Newth, M.A., D.D., J. 
Risden Bennett, M.D., F.R.S., H. K. Reynolds, D.D., 
R. W. Dale, M.A., Andrew Reed, B.A. Wm. Lindsay 
Alexander, D.D., Edward Baines, J. Guinness Rogers, 
B.A., Edward White, David Thomas, D.D., Henry 
Allon, D.D., Samuel Cox, and Edward Miall. Withan 
Introduction by the Rev. Dr. Stoughton. 

2 London: JAMES CLARKE and Co., 13 and 14 Fleet 

treet. 





Just published. 
ERVERSIONS of VIVISECTION. 
Being Four Leaflets. 4d each (1d per post); or 
in assorted packets, 52 for 9d; 100 for 1s (free). Also, 


VIVISECTION in its MORAL and 
EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS. By Mrs. Gorpon, of 
Pilling. 1d, per post 14d; or 9d per dozen, 2s 9d for 
50, 5s for 100 (free). 

M. WALBROOK, 180 Brompton Road, S.W. 


Just published, Second Edition, 16mo, 1s 6d; 
Key to, 6d. 
|: eer PROVERBS.—A Fireside 


Amusement for Young and Old. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSAALL, and Co. 








Now ready, extra cloth, price 2s 6d, post free. 

R. OLIVER WENDALL HOLMES 
and HIS WORKS: being a Brief Biography 

and Critical Review. By JAMES BALL. 

London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.0. _ 

The CLERGY DIRECTORY, 1878, EIGHTH ISSUE. 

Now ready, 600 pages, crown 8vo, 3s 6d, nett; or 4s 


post free. 
HE CLERGY DIRECTORY and 
PARISH GUIDE, 1878.—An Alphabetical List 
of the Clergy of the Church of England, with their 
Degree and University, Order and Date of Ordination, 
Benefice and Date of Induction; a List of Benefices, 
with the Population, Incumbent, Annual Value, an@ 
Patrons; an Almanack with Table of Lessons, &. &. 
“ Well posted up." — Guardian. 
London: THOMAS BOsworTa, 198 High Hov!bern, 
Wo. 
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FIRST PARTS OF NEW VOLUMES TO BE SOLD AT HALF-PRICE 
FOR A FEW WEEKS. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 








For JANUARY, 1878. For DECEMBER, 1877. 
« DISESTABLISHMENT.” By the Duke of Argyll. RUSSIAN AGGRESSION. By Louis Kossuth, Ex-Governor of Hungary. 
JOHN STUART MILL'S PHILOSOPHY TESTED. By Professor W. Stanley | Mr. HERBERT SPENCER and Mr. G. H. LEWES: Their Application of the 
Jevons. Doctrines of Evolution to Thought. By Professor T. H. Greon. 
The LITTLE HEALTH of LADIES. By Frances Power Cobbe. ARE the CLERGY PRIESTS or MINISTERS? By Canon Perowne, D.D. 
On the TEACHING of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Professor P. G. Tait. On the HYGIENIC VALUE of PLANTS. By Professor Max von Petteukofer. 
WILLIAM LAW, the ENGLISH MYSTIC. By Julia Wedgwood. 


CHINA, ENGLAND, and OPIUM. By the Hon. Mr. Jus:ice Fry. 
GOVERNMENT EDUCATION: Thirty Years Past and Thirty Years to Come. | The NINETY YEARS' AGONY of FRANCE. By Goldwin Smith. 

By James H. Rigg, D.D. ETHICAL ASPECTS of DEVELOPMENT. By Professor Calderwood. 
The DISCOVERIES at MYCENZ and CYPRUS. By R. S‘uart Poole. HEREDITARY PAUPERISM and PAUPER EDUCATION. By Francis Peek. 
The COUNTY FRANCHISE. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. The GREEK MIND in PRESENCE of DEATH. By Percy Gardner. 
JOHN STUART MILL'S PHILOSOPHY TESTED. By Professor W. Stanley 





DOG-POISON in MAN. By Dr. Acland, F.R.S. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT in FRANCE andin ITALY. By Gabriel Jevons. 

Monod and Professor De Gubernatis. CONTEMPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT in FRANCB. By Gabrie] Monod. 
CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS and COMMENTS. CONTEMPORARY LICERATURE. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


These Two Monthly issues, FORMING NUMBERS L. and II. OF THE NEW VOLUME, have now been reprinted, and will be supplied 
for the next few weeks by all Booksellers AT HALF PRICE,—that is, 1s 3d each. 

THE CONTEMPORARY onjoys a circulation perhaps larger and more influential than was ever enjoyed by a similar publication ; 
but there are still great numbers to whom it is unknown, and it is WITH THE VIEW OF INDUCING THESE TO MAKE THEMSELVES 
ACQUAINTED WITH THE REVIEW that the Publishers have made THE TEMPORARY REDUCTION in the price of the TWO NUMBERS 


NAMED. 

It is the aim of the Publishers of T/7E CONTEMPORARY to provide a work of special—it may almost be said of indispensable— 
utility to every person (be he statesman, clergyman, lawyer, doctor, or other professional or business man, in town or county) who takes an 
interest in those efforts of mind by which alone an estimate can be formed of the progress of nations in knowledge, enlightenment, and civilisation. 

A new feature has just been added to the Review: a monthly set of Information-Papers, giving an account of the Contemporary Life 
and Thought of France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Holland, Belgium, Scandinavia, Russia, and America, Referring to these Papers, the Spectator 
of January 5th thus speaks :— 

“ The new feature introduced into Zhe Contemporary seems to us excsllent,—a real addition to the means of information procurable in 
‘London. Each paper is a complete history, political, literary, and social, of the country to which it refers, for that month, and it is hardly 
‘possible for work to be better done. These papers are alone worth the price of the Review.” 

Another special feature will be immediately introduced, in the form of monthly chron‘ques, setting forth the relative and absolute 
merits of all the important new books published in the several divisions of Theology, Philosophy, Science, History, Belles Lettres, and Art. 
These chroniques will be supplied in all cases by the most competent authorities; and with their aid, and that of the Information-Papers on 
Contemporary Life and Thought, it is, perhaps, not too much to say that any one receiving 7’he Contemporary, however distant he may be from 
the great centres of intelligence, will be put on an equality with the privileged frequenter of the club, the salon, and the museum,—will be kept 
acquainted with the best thoughts that are brought forth by the original minds of the age, and be thus enabled to cope with the ever-now pro- 
blems which the changing course of human history and human society presents to be solved. 





STRAHAN and CO., LIMITED, 34 Paternoster Row. 


THE DAY OF REST. 


CONTENTS OF PART J. 

* 4 F ° ° Good Tidings of Great Joy to all People. By C. J. 
To give an opportunity to all to become acquainted | |” wanes Mawr ofthe Temple 
How we Got our Cottage Hospital. By W. A. Bramley. 
Confession of Sin. Translated by R. Massie. Wii 


ad ith the DA Y OF REST, Messi ‘Ss. Strah an 5 , Co. John | i and his Dream. By the Rev. John Hunt, 


Winrowing. By C. C. Liddell. 
My Brother's Keeper. By the Archbishop of Canter- 


bary. 
we ad the New Year. By the Rev. P. B. Power, 


In the Dark Night. By C. C. Fraser-Tytler. 
Upward Glances. By Richard A. Proctor, B.A. I. 
A Christian Death-Scene in Pagan Roma By Mrs. 


NUMBER I. of the Volume for 1878 will be stpplied | godt reac sacrament. By Christiana. 
A Grain of Mustard Seed. By William Gilbert. 
The Battle of Life against Four Chief Enemies. By 
Alfred Barry, D.D. IL. Pauperism. 
My Garden in Winter. By M. Pinchard. 


Sor the next few weeks by all Booksellers at half-price, | tee right ot we piri. “by ine Acthor of « Miatrore 
ht 


The Diamond Merchant of Jerusalem. E. Thorp. 
Christ Coming to be Baptised. By N. R. Wood. 
° The Children's Page. By Prudentia:— 
th at ‘s— 1. The Lessons that Would Not Come Right. 
2. In Children's Land. 
3. Little Mat and the Tiger. 

4. Alone at Sea. 

The Shadow of = 7 4 ~~ — } aan Aw $4 
Reformation Times. y John Saunders, Author 

Part. I. at Threepence Halfpenny. pen Be EE 

Reed Farm. By the Author of “The Story cf Ten 

Thousand Homes.’ Chaps. 1-4. 


Number I. at One Halfpenny. WITH TWENTY-NINE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CONTENTS OF NO. 4. 
Good Tidings of Great Joy to all People. By C. J. 
Vaughan, D.D., Master of the Temple. 


The Publishers are convinced that the DAY OF wea Farm. ‘By vie author of The Story of Tem 

Parochial Mission-Women. By Lady Frederick 
Cavendish. 

How we Got our Cottage Hospital. By W. A. Bramley. 

Confession of Sin. Translated by R. Massie. Wi 


ly . . ’ ? Music. 

REST only requires to be seen and known to become |," accents oceania 

| The Shadow of the Altar. A Domestic Story of the 
Reformation Times. By John Saunders, Author 
of “ Israel Mort, Overman,” &c. Chap. 1. 

| The Children’s Page. By Prudentia. 1. The Lessons 


un iversally popular. that Would not Come Right. 
WITH NINE ILLUSTRATIONS. 








have made arrangements whereby both PART I, and 








4S The TIMES says:—“The Day of Rest is certainly a most excellent magazine, and one which affords reading of such worth and 
var'ety that it is clearly entitled to be mentioned before any of its competitors.” 





STRAHAN and CO., LIMITED, 34 Paternoster Row. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


DIDEROT and the ENCYCLOPZDISTS. 


By JOHN Morey. 2 vols. demy 8vo. (Jn the press. 





CHARLES BIANCONI: a Biography, 1786- 


1875. By his Daughter, Mrs. MORGAN JOHN O'CONNELL. my 8vo, 10s 6d. 
(This day. 





ON the FRONTIER: Reminiscences of Wild 


Sport, Personal Adventures, and Strange Scenes. By J. 8. CAMPION. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


“One of the best books of the kind that we have ever met is Major Campion's 
*On the Frontier.’ Major Campion, although he seems to be English by birth, 
held a commission in the United States Army. So far as we can gather, however, 
he must have enjoyed almost unlimited leave, and have always been very much 
his own master. His very entertaining volume embraces every variety of experi- 
ence in the shape of hunting, trapping, and Indian campaigning. He writes ex- 
ceedingly well, moreover, and his descriptions of scenery and of life among the 
Indians and the frontier-men are equally spirited and graphic."—Pall Mall, 
January 12, 


NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL for 


COOKERY. Containing Lessons on Cookery; forming the Course of 
Instruction in the School. With List of Utensils necessary, and Lessons on 
Cleaning Utensils. Compiled by R.O.C. Large crown 8vo, 8s. 


“The good point about the book is that it presupposes complete ignorance on the 
part of the pupil ; nothing is left to haphazard; every quantity is given in its exact 
and due proportion, and the price of each ingredient carefully set down. All these 
lesnons, moreover, have been practically tested in the National Training School, 
and may therefore be din good-faith. It is not, however, to be sup- 
posed that any cunning recipes or rareand costly dishes are to be found in this 
book; the ‘first principles’ of good cookery is the lesson it professes to teach, and 
certainly the method of tuition is direct and easy to follow."—Times. 











NEW NOVELS, 





PONCE de LEON; or, the Rise of the 


Argentine Republic. A Novel. By an “EsTANO.ERO.” Demy 8vo, cloth, 
12s. (This day. 





A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN: a Romance. By 


LEON BROOK. 2 vols. (This day. 





NEW NOVEL by Captain HAWLEY SMART. 


PLAY or PAY: a Novelette. By Captain 


HAWLEY SMART, Author of “ Breezie Langton,” “ Bound to Win.” 





The MISSING WILL. By Herserr Broom, 


LL.D. 3 vols, 


193 PICADDILLY. 





READY THIS DAY. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 


ARMENIA AND THE 
CAMPAIGN OF 1877. 


BY c. B. NORMAN, 


LATE SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT OF 7HE TIMES AT THE 
SEAT OF WAR. 


With Specially Prepared Maps and Plans. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London; and all Booksellors. 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 


THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied enly by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF -STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the Trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Olub-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &€., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


READIN G-CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


ice 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVEL at all LIBRARIES. 


ESTELLE. By Emily Marion Harris, 


Author of “Four Messengers,” “Mercer's Gardens,” &c. 





Super-royal 16mo, price 5s. 


The NATIVE LITERATURE of BOHEMIA 


in the FOURTEENTH CENTURY. Four Lectures, delivered before the 
University of Oxford on the Ilichester Foundation. By A. H. Wratistaw, 
M.A., Head Master of the Grammar School, Bury St. Edmund's, and Tutor of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. 





Feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


An ETYMOLOGICAL GLOSSARY of near} 


2,500 ENGLISH WORDS in Common Use derived from the GREEK. 
EDWARD Jacos Boycs, M.A., Rector of Houghton, Hants. 7 





Feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


A CONCISE HISTORY of MUSIC. From 


the Commencement of the Christian Era to the Present Time. For the Use of 
Students. By H.G. BoNAviA Hunt, Warden of Trinity College, London, and 
Lecturer on Musical History in the same College. 


(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.) 





Post 8vo, price 5s. 


The LETTERS of CAIUS PLINIUS 


CAECILIUS SECUNDUS. The Translation of MELMOTH. Revised and 
Corrected, with Additional Notes and a Short Memoir, by the Rev. F. 0. T. 
BosANQUBT, B.A., Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 





NEW VOLUME by the Rev. M. F. SADLER, Rector of Honiton. 


JUSTIFICATION of LIFE: its Nature, 


Antecedents, and Results. Written with especial reference to Plymouth 
Brethrenisur and Revivalism. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 





Second Edition, Revised and Corrected, post 8vo, price 5s. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL SYNOPSIS of the 


FOUR GOSPELS. By KAR. WIESELER, Professor of Theology at Gittingen. 
Translated by the Rev. EDMUND V&NABLES, M.A., Canon Residentiary and 
Precentor of Lincoln, and Chaplain to the Bishop of Lincoln. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 

| eeneaes on the LABOUR QUESTION. By Tnomas 
Brassey, M.P. 

London: LONGMANS and Oo. 





BISHOP SHORT'S CHURCH HISTORY. 
The Ninth Edition, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, 
KETCH of the HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND 
to the REVOLUTION of 1688. By THOMAS VOWLER SHORT, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of St. Asaph. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
+ ines and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. By SHapworTH 
H. Hop@son. 8yvo, 16s, cloth. 
The THEORY of PRACTICE: an Ethical Enquiry. By the Same. 
2 vols. 8vo, 24s, cloth. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


ROFESSOR BAIN’S COURSE of ENGLISH, for both 
Primary and Higher Schools. Revised Editions:— 








First English Grammar 
Key, with Additional E 
Higher English Grammar 
Companion to the Higher Grammar 
English Composition and Rhetoric 

London: LON@MANS and Oo. 


PROFESSOR BAIN'S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 


oo DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE :— 
Deductive, 4s 64; Inductive, 6s. 


MENTAL and MORAL SOIENCE. Third Edition, 10s 6d. 
Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. 6s 6d. 
ETHIOS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS. 4s 6d. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT. Third Edition, 15s. 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL. Third Edition, 15s. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


YONGE'S GREEK LEXIOONS and LATIN GRADUS. 
Latest Edition, in post 4to, price 21s. 
N ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, containing all the 
. oo Wordsfused by Writers of good authority. By O#aRLes DUKE 
Yone@s, M.A. 


ONGE’S NEW ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, abridged 
from the above by the Author. Square 12mo, 8s 6d. 
ONGE'S LATIN GRADUS, containing every Word used 


by the Roman Poets of good authority. Post 8vo, °s; or with Appendix of 
Epithets, 12s. 


_—— DICTIONARY of LATIN EPITHETS, 3s 6d. 


London: LONGMANS and Oo. 
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SCHOOL HISTORIES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 





GENERAL HISTORY of ROME, from the 


Foundation of the City to the Fall of Augustulus, B.C. 753-A.D.476. By Dean 
MERIVALE, D.D. ith 5 Maps. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ROME, abridged from 


Dean MERIVALE’S General History of Rome by C. PULLER, M.A., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Thirteen Maps, fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. By Dean 


MERIVALE, D.D. 8 vols. post 8vo, 48s, 


The FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLIC ; a Short History of 
the es Century of the Commonwealth. By Dean MerivaLk&, D.D. 12mo, 
price 7s 6d. 


GENERAL HISTORY of GREECE, from the 


Earliest Period to the Death of Alexander the Great; with a Sketch of the 
Subsequent History to the Present Time. By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart., 
M.A. With 11 Maps, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of GREECE, abridged 


from the above. By the Rey. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart., M.A., late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford. With 10 Mapsand Plans. Fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. ; 


LIBRARY HISTORY of GREECE. By the Rev. Sir G. 
W. Oox, Bart. M.A. Vols.I.and II. 8vo, Maps, 36s. 


The CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY of ROME. 


By Miss SEWELL, Author of “Amy Herbert.” Uniform with a “First 
History of Greece,” by the same Author. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE. By Miss 


SEWELL, Author of “Amy Herbert.” Uniform with “The Child's First 
History of Rome,” by the same Author. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The STUDENTS MANUAL of ANCIENT 


HISTORY; containing the Political History, Geographical Position, and 
Social State of the Principal Nations of Antiquity. By W. Cooke TayYLor. 
D. Crown 8vo, 78 6d. 


TAYLOR’S STUDENT’S MANUAL of MODERN HISTORY, 


containing the Rise and Progress of the Principal European Nations, their 
Political History and Social Condition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 


ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND. By the Right Hen. Lord MacavuLay. 
Student's Edition, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 12s. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS con- 


tributed to the EDJNBURGH REVIEW. By the Right Hon. Lord MACAULAY. 
Student's Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of LORD 


MACAULAY. Edited, with Occasional Explanatory Notes, by G. O. 
TREVELYAN,M.P. Orown 8vo, 6s. 


The CHILDHOOD of the ENGLISH NATION ; 


*, the Beginnings of English History. By ELLA 8S. ARMITAGE. Feap. 8vo, 
price 28 6d. 


CLASS-BOOK HISTORY of ENGLAND, for 


the Use of Students preparing for Examination for the Higher Classes of 
Elementary Schools. By the Rev. D. Morris, B.A. Revised Edition, Maps 
and Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo, 3s 64. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND, with a 


copious Chronology, Tables of Contemporary Sovereigns, and Questions for 
Examination. By the Rev.G. R.GLEIG, M.A. 12mo, 6s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. By the Rev. G. R. 


GLEIG, M.A., late Chaplain-General to H.M.'s Forces. Being the First Book 
of History in GLEIG’s SCHOOL SERIES. 18mo, 2s. 


By the same AUTHOR, in the same SERIES :— 
Ssconp Book of History, BRITISH COLONIES, 9d. 
TurrD Book of History, BRITISH INDIA, 94. 
Fourts Book or History, SACRED HISTORY, 2s. 


volumes is a valuable contribution tothe 
literature of the day, whether for youth- 
ful or more mature readers. As an 
abridgment of several important phases 
of modern history it has great merit, 
and some of its parts display powers 
and qualities of a high order. Such 
writers, indeed, as Prof. StuBBs, Messrs. 
WARBURTON, GAIRDNER, CRBIGHTON, 


EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY : 


A SERIES OF BOOKS NARRATING THE 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND EUROPE, 
At Successive Epochs Subsequent to the Christian Era. 
EDITED BY 

E. E. MORRIS, M.A., 
J. S. PHILLPOTTS, B.C.L., New Coll., Oxford; and 
C. COLBECK, M.A., Fellow of Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 


“This striking collection of little | 


Lincoln Coll., Oxford ; 


and others, could not fail to give us ex- 
cellent work......The style of the series 
is, asa general rule, correct and pute ; 
in the case of Mr. Stusss it more than 
once ri-es into genuine, simple, and 
manly eloquence; and the com ad 
some of the volumes displays no ~ 
nary historical skill...... The series 
deserves to be popular.” Tas Times. 


Thirteen Volumes, each complete in itself, with Maps and Index, price 9s 6d. 
CHURCH'S BEGINNING of the MIDDLE-AGES, 
COX’S CRUSADES. 

CREIGHTON’S AGE of ELIZABETH. 

GARDINER’S HOUSES of LANCASTER and YORK. 
GARDINER’S PURITAN REVOLUTION. 
GARDINER’S ‘THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 

HALE’S FALL of the STUARTS. 

JOHNSON’S NORMANS in EUROPE. 

LUDLOW’S WAR of AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 
MORRIS’S AGE of QUEEN ANNE. 

SEEBOHM’S PROTESTANT REVOLUTION. 
STUBBS’S EARLY PLANTAGENETS. 
WARBURTON’S EDWARD the THIRD. 


EPOCHS OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Edited by the Rev. Sir GEORGE W. COX, Bart., M.A., 
and by CHARLES SANKEY, M.A. 


“The special purpose for which these | have to examine all the 

manuals are intended, they will, we/| it strikes us as decidedly sensible. For 
should think, admirably serve. Their) the beginner, at all events, the most 
clearness as narratives will make them | instructive, as it is the easiest and most 
acceptable to the schoolboy as well to | natural, way of studying history is to 
the teacher; and their critical acumen | study it by periods; and with regard to 
will commend them to the use of the | earlier Greek and Roman history, at all 
more advanced student who is not only | events, there is no serious obstacle in the 
getting up, but trying to understand and | way of his being enabled to do so, since 
appreciate, his Heropotus and Tuucy-/| here period and what has come to be 
pIpES. As for the general plan of the | quasi-technically called subject fre- 
series of which they form part, we must | quently coincide, and form what may 
confess, without wishing to draw com- | fairly be called an Epoch of Ancient 
parisons for which we should be sorry to ' History.” SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 


Nine Volumes, each complete in out, = feap. 8vo, with Maps and Index, 
price 2s 6d. 

BEESLY’S GRACCHI, MARIUS, and SULLA. 
CAPES’S EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 

CAPES’S ROMAN EMPIRE of the SECOND CENTURY, 

or AGE of the ANTONINES. 

COX’S ATHENIAN EMPIRE. 

COX’S GREEKS and PERSIANS. 

CURTEIS’S RISE of the MACEDONIAN EMPIRE. 
HINE’S ROME to its CAPTURE by the GAULS. 
MERIVALE’S ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. 

SANKEY’S SPARTAN and THEBAN SUPREMACIES, 


EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


A SERIES OF BOOKS NARRATING THE 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND AT SUCCESSIVE EPOCHS. 
Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. 
“ We find much to praise in the volume | History are edited by so distinguished 
on Early England with which Mr. Powell | an historian as Mr. Creighton is a suf- 
opens the series."—SATURDAY REVIEW. | ficient authority for their value as text- 
“ The fact that these Manuals of English | books.” EXAMINER. 
In Eight Volumes, fcap. 8vo, each complete in itself, with Map, 
price NINBPENCE. 
POWELL'S EARLY ENGLAND up to the NORMAN CONQUEST, (price 13.) 
CREIGHTON’S (Mrs.) ENGLAND a CONTINENTAL POWER, 1066-1210. 
ROWLEY'S RISE of the PEOPLE and GROWTH of PARLIAMENT, 
1215-1485. 








CREIGHTON’S (Rev. M.) TUDORS and the REFORMATION, 1485-1603. 
CORDERY'S STRUGGLE AGAINST ABSOLUTE MONAROHY, 1603-1688. 
ROWLEY’S SETTLEMENT of the CONSTITUTION, 1632-1778. 

ae ENGLAND DURING the AMERICAN and EUROPEAN WARS, 
1778-1820. 





QUESTIONS on the above Four HISTORIES, 9d. 


BROWNING’S MODERN ENGLAND, 1820-1876. (Early in 1878.) 





Messrs. LONGMANS and CO.’s CATALOGUE of SCHOOL 


BOOKS for 1878 may be had gratis or post-free on application to 89 


Paternoster Row. Specimen copies of some of the more recently published School Books included in this Catalogue will be presented to Teachers, on 
the understanding that works so presented will be adopted, if found suitable. 





London: LONGMANS and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW AND 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Now ready, FOURTH EDITION, demy 8vo, with a Portrait, 18s. 


THE THIRD 
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RECENT BOOKS. 





VOLUME OF THE 


LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE 


PRINCE 


CONSORT. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 
*,* THE WORK WILL BE COMPLETE IN FOUR VOLUMES. 





Miss THACKERAYS WORKS. A 
Hew aad Uniform Edition. Each Volume illus- 
treated with a Vignette Title-page, drawn by 
Arther Hughes, and engraved by J. Cooper. 


sere crown 8vo, 6s. each volume. 


a. Ola ngton 
2. The V on the Cliff. 
3. Five Old friends and a Young Prince. 
4. To Esther, and other Sketches. 
4 Blaebeard'’s Keys, and other Stories. 
4. The Story of Elizabeth; Two Hours; From an Island. 
7. Toilers and em, and other Essays. 
3; Fulham Lawn. 


and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, 
EMEILY,and ANNE BRONTE. Library Edition, 
in m Volumes. Each containing Five Illus- 
trations. Large crown 8vo. 5s each Volume. 

Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté. 

Shirley. By Charlotte Bronté. 

Villette. By Charlotte Bronté. 

The Professor, and Poems, by Charlotte Bront#, and 
Poems by ber Sisters and Father. 

Wathering Heights, by Emily Bronté; Agnes Grey, 
by Anne Bronté. 

The Tenant of Wildfell Hall. By Anne Bronté. 

‘The Life of Charlotte Bronté. By Mrs. Gaskell. 

*,* Popular Edition, in Seven Volumes, fcap. 8vo, 
limp cloth, 2s 6d each. 


WORKS by SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 
Companions of My Solitude. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
‘Friends in Council. First Series. 2 vols. cr. 8yo, 9s. 
Second Series. 2 vols. cr. 8vo, 9a. 
ey in the Intervals of Business, and An 
on Organisation in Daily Life. Cr. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


WORKS by G. H. LEWES:— 

‘The Life of Goethe. Third Edition, revised according 
to the latest Documents. 1 vol. with Portrait, 
8vo0, 1ée. 

: @ Chapter from the History of Science. 
With —- of Aristotle's Scientific Writings. 
0, 163. 
“The Story of Goethe's Life. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
‘On Actors and the Art of Acting. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


WORKS by J. A. SYMONDS :— 


a, Stadies of the Greek Poets. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
2. Studies of the Greek Poets. Second Series. Crown 


Svo, 10s 6d. 
3 —-” in {taly: Age of the Despots. Demy 
16s. 

4. Reuaiesance in Italy: the Revival of Learning— 
The Fine-Arts. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 

4. Sketches in Italy and Greece. Crown 8yo, 9s. 

4. An Introduction to the Study of Dante. Crown 
Svo, 7s 6d. 


POEMS by Mrs. E. B. BROWNING. 


Poems by Elizabeth Barrett Browning 5 vols., Ninth 
Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo, 30s. 

Aurora Leigh. With Portrait. Eleventh Edition. 
Crown $yo, 7s 6d. Gilt edges, 88 6d. 

A Selection from the Poetry of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. With Portrait and Vignette. Crown 
8vo,7s 6d. Gilt edges, 8s 6d. 


FOEMS by ROBERT BROWNING. 


Poetical Works of Robert Browning. New and 
Uniform Edition. 6 vols. feap. 8vo, 5s each. 

The Agamemnon of Zschylus. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

Pacchiarotto,and How he Worked in Distemper, with 
other Poems. Fcap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 

ThelIon Album. Fcap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 

Balaustion’s Adventure; including a Transcript from 
Earipides. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

_Axistopbanes’ Apology; including a Transcript from 
Eoripides, being the Last Adventure of Balaustion. 
Crown 870, 10s 6d. 

FiGne at the Fair. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

Prince Hobenstiel-Schwangau, Saviour of Society. 
Feap. 8vo, 52. 

Red-Cotton Night-Cap Country; or, Turf and Towers. 
Feap. 8vo, 9s. 

The Ring and the Book. 4 vols. fcap. Svo, 5s each. 

4 Selection from the Poetical Works of Robert 
Browning. New Evlition, enlarged. Crown 8vo, 
7a Gd. Gilt edges, 83 6d. 


NEW STORY by 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE 








Mrs. 
for FEBRUARY will contain the 


The SONNETS of MICHAEL 
ANGELO BUONARROTI and TOMMASO CAM- 
PANELLA. Now for the first time Translated 
into Rhymed English, by JOHN ADDINGTON 
SyMonps, M.A., Author of “ Renaissance in 
Italy,” “ Studies of the Greek Poets," “ Sketches in 
Italy and Greece,” “Introduction to the Study of 

nte.” Orown 8yo, 7s. [This day. 


HISTORY of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND, from the Abolition of the Roman 
Jurisdiction. Vol. I. Henry VIII., A.D. 1529-1537. 
By RicHARD WATSON DrxoN, Vicar of Hayton, 
Honorary Canon of Carlisle. Demy 8yo, 163. 


The FOREGLEAMS of CHRISTI- 
ANITY: an Essay on the Religious History of 
re By CHArLes NewTon Scorr. Crown 

v0, 6s, 


HISTORY of FRENCH LITERA- 


TURE. By Henat Van Laon, 


Volume IIT. ey my the Work)—From the 
End of the Reign of Louis XIV. till the End of the 
Reign of Louis Philippe. Demy 8vo, 1és. 
[Just published. 

The following Volumes have been recently issued :— 

Vol. I. From its Origin to the Renaissance. Demy 
8v0, 16s. 

Vol. II. From the Classical Renaissance to the End 
of the Reign of Louis XIV. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


SPINAL DISEASE and SPINAL 
CURVATURE: their Treat it: by Suspension, 
and the Use of Plaster-of-Paris Bandage. By 
Lewis A. SAYRE, M.D., of New York, Professor 
of Orthopedic Surgery in Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, New York, &c. rge crown 
8vo, with 21 Photograph: and numerous Wood- 
cuts, 10s 6d, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of HARRIET 
MARTINEAU. Wi.h Memorials. By Mania 
——- CHAPMAN. Third Edition. 3 vols, 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT 
in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Lssiize 
STEPHEN. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. By Leslie 
STEPHEN. Crown 8vo, 93. Contents: Defoe's 
Novels—Richardson's Novels—Pope as a Moralist 
—Mr. Elwin's Edition of Pope—Some Words 
about Sir Walter Scott—Nathaniel Hawthorne— 
Balzac’s Novels—De Quincey. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. By Leslie 
STEPHEN. Second Series. Crown 8vo, 98. Con- 
tents:—Sir Thomas Browne—Jonathan Edwards 
—William Law—Horace Walpole—Dr. Jobnson's 
Writings—Crabbe'’s Poetry—William Hazlitt— 
Mr. Disraeli's Novels. 


LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATER- 
NITY. By James FITZJAMES STEPHEN, Q.C. 
Second Edition. With a New Proface. Demy 


8yvo, l4s. 








NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 
New Novel by the Author of “ Culmshire Folk.” 
JOHN ORLEBAR, CLE. By the Author of 
“Culmshire Folk." Post 8vo. 
A CHAPERON’S CARES. By Mary 
CATHERINE JACKSON, Author of * Word-Sketches 
in the ‘Sweet South.’" 2 vols. 


BY LOVE and LAW: the Story of an 
Honourable Woman. By Lizzig ALLDRIDGE. 


3 vols. 





OLIPHANT. — The 


First Part of a NEW STORY, entitled, “WITHIN the PRE- 


CINCTS,” by Mrs. 


Carlingford,” ‘ Young Musgrave,” Sc. 


by Frank Dicksee. 


OLIPHANT, Author of “ Chronicles of 


The Story will be Illustrated 





NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS 


OF 


W. M. THACKERAY. 


In 24 Monthly Volumes, price 3s 6d. 


Nearly all the small Woodcut [Illustrations will 
appear in this Edition, and for those Volumes which 
have not hitherto had the advantage of sach embellish- 
ments, NEW ILLUSTRATIONS will be supplied by 
eminent Artists. 


The FIRST and SECOND VOLUMES, containing 
VANITY FAIR, 


TWO VOLUMES, Illustrated by the Author, 
Are now ready, price 31 6d each; anda New Volume 
will bepublished on the Ist of each Month, till the 
conclusion of the Series. 





Opinions on the First Volumes of the 
Series. 


From the ATHEN £UM, January 12, 1878.—‘‘ A cheap 
and yet elegant edition. The type is distinct, the 

per is good, and the insertion of the author's own 
Hlustrations adds much to the attractions of an issue 
that ought to prove popular.” 

From the DaILy News, Decomber 7, 1877:—“ We 
can heartily congratulate readers on the opportunity 
now offered of obtaining so handsome an edition ‘at 
so cheap a rate. The type, paper, and banding are 
excellent. 

From the WoRLD, December 11 :— The new edition, 
which is to be complete in twenty-four volumes, has 
all the dear old woodcuts, so full of significance, so 
oddly tic, so quaiatly humourous, so character- 
istic of their draughtsman. Guvod paper, sharp, clear 
type. and tasteful bindful. ought to make this latest 
edition a genuine success.” 

From the WHITBHALL RsvVIEW, December 8:— 
“ Thackeray's works, with nearly all the small wood- 
cuts and some new ones, may now be bought for 
33 6da volume. The first of the twenty-four volumes 
to be issued at this remarkably low price has now 
been published, and as we look through the beauti- 
fully printed pages of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ and scan for the 
thousandth time the well remembered portraits, we 
would fain add another wreath te the crown of bays 
with which the world marked the literary immortality 
of William Makepeace Thackeray.” 

From the LIVERPOOL ALBION, December $:—“ This 
new edition of Thackeray's novels is got up in a style 
that deserves commendation, and the fact that the 
majoriy of Thackeray's own illustrations are 
will add to the attractiveness of the volumes." 

From the ScoTsMAN, December 18:—* A good many 
readers of books now-a-days may very well have forgot- 
ten the illustrations as they first appeared, and indeed 
they take you back toa timelongago. That, however, 
will make the edition of greater value. If there be 
households in which Thackeray's works have rot 
yet come, it may be expected that this edition will 
remove the reproach.” 





New Volume by the Author of “ Law and God.” 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


REASONABLE SERVICE. 


By W. PAGE-ROBERTS, M.A., Vicar of Eye, Suffolk, 
Author of “ Law and God.” 


“ The author keeps prominently in view the increas- 
ing number of those who, as he himself well says, 
want to keep their religion, and at the same time do 
not want to make a present to ecclesiastics of their 
common-sense......An additional recommendation of 
the volum? is the simple but vigorous language of the 
author, and his clear, practical views of the grounds 
of the Christian belief."—TZimes, October 30, 1877. 

“ Mr, Page-Roberts appears to be a very liberal theo- 
logian, but very decidedly a Churchman. Such dis- 
courses must make very useful models for young and 
inexperienced = who have brains, honesty of 
purpose, and hatred of affectation.""—Contemporary 
Review. 

“ These sermons are very short and apparently very 
simple, but the careful reader will flad they suggest 
more than in so many given words they actually teach. 
In treating any part of the question of religiousthought, 
Mr. Roberts would have not only the most candid ex- 
amination of the old foundations of faith, but the 
most receptive attitude towards every possible freak 
manifestation of truth.'"—Spectator. 





By the same Author 





LAW and GOD. Fourth Edition. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO0., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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